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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NOTION OF SPACE. 
BY J. E. CABOT. 


All bodies are extended, or exist in Space —that is, they 
are outside of us, and outside of each other; and this outness 
we imagine indefinitely prolonged in all directions — as indefi- 
nite room for others. Yet, although Extension is the most 
general character of bodies, when we ask ourselves what it 
is, we find only negative predicates ; it is pure indifference to 
every one of the sensible qualities; they may all be changed 
without touching the extension of the body; and we can at 
last only define this extension as the otherness, the mutual ex- 
ternality, of the parts. 

How, then, do we get any knowledge of it; or to what pos- 
sible impressions does it correspond ? 

It is natural to us to say that we see the place, distance, 
direction, and extent of bodies — that the separateness of the 
letters on this page, for example, is visible, just as the black 
color of the ink and the whiteness of the paper are visible. 
This was the prevalent opinion before Berkeley, and many 
psychologists seem to be returning to it.! Evidently, however, 


1E. g., Stumpf: “ Ueb. d. psychische Urspr. d. Raumvorstellung.”’ Leipzig, 
1878. Riehl: Viertheiljahrsch. f. wissensch. Phil., 1877, 2tes H., p. 215. 
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this is a figurative way of speaking; for it is not meant, 
I suppose, that Extension is an affection of the optic nerve ; in 
other words, that it is a color. If this 7s meant, then we are 
entitle to ask, What color? Some one, I forget who, has 
suggested that Space is of a bluish tint ; Mr. Riehl considers it 
to be a consciousness of black and white, or of light and 
shade. If these hypotheses are to be taken in earnest, they 
require us to suppose the existence, as a physical fact, of an 
indefinite substratum as a ground-work upon which all par- 
ticular colors are spread out, and as the condition of their 
being perceived. This, I think, is too much like the old 
notion of a Substance without attributes, existing merely as 
the subject of attributes, to find favor with scientific men. 

No visual impression of any kind can be the condition of our 
perception of Space, for blind persons in whose experience this 
condition is wanting have this perception. Indeed, if Space 
be a sensation, it is one that is common evidently to several 
of our senses—probably in some measure to all. Many 
animals hunt principally by scent, and blind persons dis- 
criminate position and distance with great accuracy by hearing 
alone. M. Delbceuf? considers our association of Space with 
sight and touch to be merely a matter of habit, connected 
with the superior development of particular organs in the 
human race, and thinks that we can easily imagine a nose or 
an ear that should see Extension as truly as our eyes see it. 
A nose or an ear differentiated to the same extent with our 
eyes, viz., having upon the sensitive surface one spot of intenser 
sensibility, provided with a refracting medium capable of 
presenting a wide field of sound or scent, and with a 
movable tube permitting the field to be freely explored in all 
directions — would, we can hardly doubt, be able to discrimi- 
nate positions in Space, if not as well, yet as really, and in sub- 
stantially the same way, with our eyes or hands. On the 
other hand, an eye reduced to the same conditions with our 
nose or ear would possess as little power of discrimination. 

Is Space, then, an occult quality in bodies, which modifies 


2 Psychologie comme science naturelle. See, also, Rév. Philos., 1876, p. 745. 
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our apprehension of them without our being able to identify 
it with any nervous affection, or in any way to demonstrate its 
presence apart from the inferences to which it gives rise? 
Science is jealous of occult qualities, and rightly, for it is an 
hypothesis very hard to control. No doubt we have a sense of 
Extension —just as we have a sense of right and wrong; but 
to allege this sense only states the problem, without any attempt 
to solve it. 

On reflection, it is evident, I think, that no simple feeling of 
any kind can be conceived as giving us by itself the impres- 
sion of Extent ; we cannot suppose it constituting a surface, or 
consisting of parts arranged above or below, or on the right 
or left hand of each other. Our feelings are by their very na- 
ture internal ; occupy no room, and exist, as Hume siid, no- 
where but only in being felt. Nor can any assemblage of these 
zeroes give us what they do not themselves contain. 

Evidently the extension of a body is not a quality, like weight, 
color, odor, etc., belonging to each part of it independently of 
the rest, but resides wholly in the relative position of the parts, 
of whatever nature they may happen to be. Hence it is that 
the particular character of the impressions makes no difference 
in their extent. Seen Extension is the very same thing with 
that which is felt, heard, or smelt, and in all these cases it is 
equally distinct from the sensations with which it is associated. 
A sound or a smell is localized, not as definitely perhaps, yet 
as really, as a color or a touch ; and in all alike the situation is 
a fact of a different order from the nervous affection. 

Assuming, then, that Extension is not a sensible quality, but 
a relation which may subsist among impressions of any qual- 
ity, or, at any rate, of various qualities, the next question is 
how we become aware of it. The only grounds of relation be- 
tween our various sensations are resemblance, and sequence 
in Time. Affections of the same organ are more or less like 
each other: every taste is a taste, every sound a sound, and 
even black and white are alike colors, however they differ 
within this limit. Affections of different organs are neither 
like nor unlike ; and, finally, all our sensations are related in 
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the time of their occurrence, as being either before, after, or 
simultaneous with some other. 

Such being the materials with which Experience has to work, 
it is natural to look to successiveness in time as the experience 
originally corresponding to the outward fact of a diversity of 
parts ; and, on the other hand, to the similarity of like sensa- 
tions as giving us the impression of continuity or juxtaposition. 

Accordingly, many psychologists have traced the notion of 
Extension to the compound impression of a series of feelings 
so closely associated with a single feeling as to ‘become identi- 
fied with it—e. g., if I move my hand back and forth with 
different degrees of rapidity, I get a series of impressions (of 
points successively touched, varying pressures upon the tissues, 
successive muscular efforts, etc. ), succeeding each other at dif- 
ferent rates, and thus conveying the impression of mere dis- 
tance or extent. Then, if the motion be interrupted by con- 
tact with a resisting object (as, where different parts of the 
same thing are successively touched, or the hand is passed 
across a smooth, hard surface ) — or, if the consciousness of it is 
interrupted by the consciousness of accompanying muscular 
effort, the amount of which remains the same whatever the 
rate of movement may be — the diversity of successive feelings 
is changed, by association with the feeling that remains the 
same, into the complex image of adiversity of parts in one ob- 
ject. The order of the impressions js, in the first place, de- 
tached from their particular sequence, and then, by a further 
step, it is apprehended as a diversity which is, also, from an- 
other point of view, identity, and these are associated together 
as one fact. 

To this theory, in the form in which it was propounded by 
Dr. Thos. Brown, Sir Wm. Hamilton objected that the diverse- 
ness or remoteness here spoken of is remoteness in Time, 
not in Space ; and he might have added — perhaps he did — if 
it were to become obliterated, the result would be, not that we 
should become conscious of objects in Space, but that. we 
should cease to be conscious of events in Time. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, in his Examination of Hamilton’s Philoso- 
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phy, rejects this criticism rather roughly, with the argumentum 
baculinum that, whatever our notion of length in Space may 
be, it is, as a matter of fact, constructed by the mind’s 
laws, out of the notion of length in Time. What those laws 
of the mind are, that can give us the notion of a synchronous 
succession, he does not explain, but it is safe to say that this is 
not the notion of Space. The obliviscence of Duration is a 
phenomenon that is familiar to us in all our habitual actions, 
and we find nothing of the kind in it. Any set of complicated 
movements often repeated comes to seem like one ; a practiced 
player upon the piano-forte, e. g., comes to regard the suc- 
cessive adjustment of his hands, etc., as a single act ; but there 
is no appearance here of a construction of Space. 

Whatever plausibility belongs to any of the various attempts 
that have been made to evolve Extension from purely intensive 
feelings, with the help of the consciousness of movement, is due 
to the fact that, in assuming this consciousness, they assume the 
whole of their case. The movement must start from some 
point, and this point is already spacial. Now, if we may look 
upon our sensations as things existing outside of us at particu- 
lar distances in definite directions, there is no further difficulty 
in the matter. But just this is our question: How they can 
have any place except in our consciousness — or how we come 
to imagine that they have any other? It seems impossible 
that a purely sentient being, having no knowledge of Exten- 
sion, should ever arrive at such a notion. 

Let us suppose the case of such a being, and, in order to cut 
off the associations with Extension that so obstinately cling to 
our visual sensations, let us further suppose that he is blind, 
but that his sense of hearing is so developed as to present to 
him a wide auditory field in which he can discriminate particular 
sounds with great accuracy. Now, let us bring him into a 
concert-room where a large orchestra is playing, and seat him 
in the middle of the front row. He will at once single out 
(let us say) the violoncello, and he will be more or less dimly 
aware of the first and second violins on either side, and of 
the other instruments further off. Judging from analogy, we 
should say that he will probably, after a while, turn his ear first 
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in one direction and then in another, so as to bring various 
instruments successively before him —just as we see a baby 
turn its eyes from one bright spot on the ceiling to another. 
In short, he will act just as if he knew that they are co-existing 
things at certain distances and in certain directions from him 
and from each other. But to conclude that he has such a 
knowledge seems to me an important step, and a step entirely 
in the air, for it is supposing him to reason in contradiction to 
his premises. He has every reason to believe that he has created 
the violoncello, and that he will successively create the violins 
and the other pieces, and annihilate them the next moment — 
just as he creates a sweet taste by putting a lump of sugar upon 
his tongue, and destroys it by tasting something else. All 
these facts are parts of him—of that series of feelings which 
he is—and it is utterly inconceivable that any association or 
combination of them, or such further facts as that certain of them 
occur now successively, and now all at once, should ever lead 
him to the contrary opinion, or to the belief that different parts 
of one object can be present at once, and yet be distinct from 
each other. How should similar sensations be distinguished ex- 
cept as present or notpresent? Shall we say that he has an innate 
capacity for distinguishing them as signs of different objects, 
which accordingly may exist even when they are not perceived ? 
No doubt we are conscious of such a faculty in ourselves ; but 
this consciousness no more explains this faculty than the vir- 
tus dormitiva explains the action of opium in putting us to 
sleep ; it is only another statement of the fact. Evidently 
there is something that needs explanation in the claim to per- 
ceive as existing all at once something which is in reality suc- 
cessive. The only object that he knows of is the sensation 
he actually feels ; the only place is place in a sequence of feel- 
ings, and this is indivisible and admits of no discrimination, and 
no relation of different things of the same kind, except between 
that which exists and that which does not exist. The presence 
of several feelings at once must mean the coincidence of affec- 
tions of different organs ; such as a smell, a taste, and the feel- 
ing of a smooth surface occurring at the same time with the 
sound to which he is listening. But these do not form parts 
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of one whole, nor, whether they occur all at once or succes- 
sively, is there any Space between them. 

Of course our blind man will be free to admit the existence 
of certain general conditions, normally accompanying his par- 
ticular sensations — that is to say, certain preliminary feelings 
generally announce to him that he is in a position to evoke a 
sweet taste, or the sound of the violoncello, ete. But the 
assertion that these conditions are external to him, and continue 
to exist whether they are felt or not ; that, besides their quality 
as sensations, they have another quality as signs, in virtue of 
which they are somewhere all the time, ready to evoke similar 
sensations ; or are capable of serving as fixed points, in relation 
to which the position of other sensations can be fixed, must 
seem to him a most violent paradox, and it would not be 
mitigated, so far as I can see, by the universal prevalence of 
such an opinion, or by any degree of regularity in the order of 
phenomena. How should he ever come to suppose that they 
are anything else than just what they appear to be? 

In order to admit such a conclusion he must first have come, 
not merely to distrust his senses, but to the implicit assumption 
that their informations are of no value whatever; that their 
yalue lies in what they prove, not in what they are — in short, 
he must have begun to think, instead of merely to feel. 

To think is to apprehend the universal relations of our 
particular and personal experiences; to discover what they 
signify, or what hypothesis they oblige us to adopt. If it be 
asked why we put ourselves to this trouble, why, instead of 
contentedly dwelling in our sensations, we at once go beyond 
them, try to account for them, and make them intelligible, the 
only answer is that we cannot help it ; that such is our nature. 
A being like that above supposed, who makes no assumption 
as to the meaning of his impressions, draws no inferences from 
them, but just takes them as they are, is the abnormal man, 
the idiot. The normal man, at the first awakening of con- 
sciousness, finds himself with this presumption in his mind: 
that every one of his sensations is a sign, or has some necessary 
relation to the rest of the universe. 
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The first naive expression of this discovery is given in the 
sense of Space —the indefinite otherness, the externality and 
mutual externality of all objects of perception. This is the 
first aspect of the conception of reality, and by contrast the 
negation of the reality of the present sensation. 

It is impossible to antedate this experience, or to derive it 
from any simpler data. We can analyze it into its implied 
elements, but then we must not mistake these for facts of 
Experience, for we have no such experience. 

In discussions of Space, as this notion presents itself to 
common-sense, we are apt to leave out of view this funda- 
mental negation of immediate feeling, upon which it rests, and 
to take up the matter further on, where this indefinite otherness 
of the real world has become so familiar, and the presumption 
of it so instinctive that we are only vaguely conscious of it as 
a general background underlying all our perceptions. At the 
same time, it is so intimately associated with each one of them, 
and above all, of course, with the most familiar — viz., those of 
sight and touch — that we not unnaturally imagine it as some- 
thing positive, and suppose that we see or feel Extension as if 
it were a general color or surface, distinct from all particular 
colors and surfaces, instead of being, as it is, not indeed the 
negation of color or resistance, but the negation of any reality 
in the sensible qualities taken by thomecives. 

But this vague image of the general relatedness of objects — 
if we treat it as if it were derived from experience, by merely 
leaving out of view the special qualities of our sensations, as 
visual, tactual, etc., and retaining their positions — dissolves as 
soon as we endeavor to realize it to our minds in a particular 
case ; for it is, in truth, the picture of a relation without re- 
lated terms. Our sensations, when we have abstracted from 
them their special qualities, are simply nothing at all, and can- 
not be brought into relations with each other or with anything 
else ; and we have to fill out their empty forms with an occult 
quality of localization, which really signifies only the exigen- 
cies of our theory. 

This is the pusition of the Jocal-sign theory, proposed by 
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Lotze and adopted, with some modifications, by Helmholtz and 
by Wundt.’ In this theory, Experience appears (though some- 
times under protest) as a logical function, a process of inter- 
pretation and inference, and not as the simple reflex of a phys- 
ical process. But, as it is still supposed that all knowledge of 
matters of fact or of sensible things must be derived immedi- 
ately from Sensation, the question at once occurs, What is the 
sensation that informs us of the difference between (say) one 
edge of a sheet of white paper and the other edge? There is 
no difference in the sensations. The different positions of the 
retinal images? This is not a sensation, any more than the 
width of the sheet is a sensation ; it is a physical fact, and our 
question is how this quantitative fact is derived from nervous 
affections, which admit of no differences except of quality and 
degree. 

The local-sign theory has no answer to give to this question ; 
it can only urge that there must have been «a quality in our 
sensations, or in some of them, which informed us of the po- 
sition of their objects — else we could never have come to dis- 
tinguish one part of our body from the others. Lotze* con- 
jectures that every impression that can be localized may consist 
of a fixed association of two elements: a physical process 
which gives rise to the consciousness of a particular quality 
(a color, a feeling of warmth, etc.), and a parallel process of 
unknown nature, perhaps connected with innervation feelings, 
which is the same for all kinds of impressions, but different for 
different parts of the body. We cannot tell, says Wundt, 
precisely in what these differences consist, because we only 
make use of them for the sake of localization; and appar- 
ently have forgotten what they were before we so used them. 
To such straits are scientific men reduced in their anxiety to 
avoid metaphysics. 

It would be more scientific, I think, fo state the fact just as 
we find it — viz., to say that these differences, so far as we know, 
do not exist until we use them; that the relation of Extension 


* Grundziige d. physiol. Psychologie, 478 f. 
* Mikrokosmus I, 357. 
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and its terms come into being together, in our perception of 
external objects ; and that we have no knowledge of either of 
them apart from the other. A single object, alone in the uni- 
verse, would be nowhere, and it would be unextended, until 
we conceived it as divided into parts, standing in relations to 
each other. 

In short, our case is that we have no discernment of things 
as they are by themselves, directly corresponding to our nerv- 
ous affections, but only of phenomena —?. e., of things deter- 
mined and made what they are by the relations which the mind 
discovers in them; things as they must be thought, not things 
as they are felt. The object seen is not the impression on the 
retina, nor anything corresponding to it —for nothing can cor- 
respond to one affection of my nervous system except another 
affection of it — but such a thing ‘‘ as must be present in order 
to produce, under the normal conditions of observation, these 
retinal images.’’* Or, rather, not these, for that is impossi- 
ble, butimages requiring the same interpretation. Accordingly, 
whatever presents the evidence requiring that interpretation 
presents the object, whether it is there or not. No reader, 
probably, sees in this page a blank space (or two blank 
spaces ) ‘* big enough to contain eleven full moons ;’’ but the 
reason why everybody does not see it is that most persons see 
what is to them convincing proof that the page is full of letters, 
and, accordingly, supply the letters where they are wanting. 
A practiced observer, who has turned his attention to these 
matters, sees the Jacuna; but, if he supposes that by any study 
or any perfection of apparatus he will ever come to see things 
‘¢ just as they are,’’ without any interference of the mind, he 
is the victim of misplaced confidence in « metaphysical theory. 
He will only substitute new hypotheses for the old. 

To wind up these somewhat cursory remarks: The notion 
of Space, like all our notions, and like the whole content of 
our experience, is the workmanship of the mind operating 
with data of which, because they lie below consciousness, 
we know nothing directly. If we call these data sensations, 


5 Helmholtz: Populiire wissenschaftl. Vortriige, 2tes H., p. 91. 
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then it is clear that there is no sensation of Space as an ob- 
jective fact, because there is no sensation of any object — 
because Sensation is its own object, and has no other. ‘* There 
is something there,’’ means something e/se than my sensation. 
If we say (as we may) that to be conscious of a feeling is to 
be conscious that it has relation to something beyond itself, 
then there is no objection to the position that we have a feel- 
ing, or a sense, of Space, which needs only to be clearly set 
before the mind and to have its implications made explicit, in 
order to become the notion of Space; only that, as it differs 
from those organic feelings which we commonly call sensa- 
tions precisely in this, that it can be made more explicit — in 
other words, that we can discriminate those operations of the 
mind for which it stands — it becomes superfluous and mislead- 
ing to insist on the fact that it is also a sensation. Super- 
fluous because any of our experiences may take the form of 
sensations, if we dwell only on the personal impressions they 
make upon us; and misleading because saying this seems to 
say that they are nothing more —as if we were to say of a man 
that he is an animal. 

If, finally, it be asked, as it has been lately asked, whether 
the notion of Space, then, is a purely mental creation, or 
whether it corresponds to something independent of the mind, 
the answer is that this depends upon what we mean by the 
mind. 

If we mean a consciousness of feelings, past and present, 
connecied by the thread of memory, evidently such a sequence 
cannot create a system of necessary relations between its 
various parts — still less be conscious of them as all present at 
once. ‘To such a consciousness spacial existence must appear 
as something altogether strange and incomprehensible — an 
ultimate fact, not to be reconciled with the other facts of ex- 
perience. The feelings of an infant when first it begins to 
dawn upon him that there is something outside of himself we 
may conjecture to be of this sort. But there is no reason 
why we should endeavor to perpetuate this infantile state of 
mind, 


If we mean Self-consciousness — the mind returning upon 
itself and its impressions, and qualifying these as true or false, 
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real or unreal, through their rational interpretation as signs of 
something ulterior (which is our actual state) we may say 
that Space is the creation of the mind, just as we may say 
that the sense or the notion of right or wrong is the creation 
of the mind — since nothing is right or wrong until somebody 
sees it to be so— without meaning that it is anything unreal, 
or admitting the possibility of a state of things in which these 
distinctions would not hold good. 





BRUTE AND HUMAN INTELLECT. 
BY WM. JAMES. 


Every one who has owned a dog must, over and over again, 
have felt a strange sense of wonder that the animal, being as 
intelligent as he is, should not be vastly more so. His 
conditions would be easier to understand if he were either 
more universally stupid or more generally rational. The 
quickness with which he learns the signs which indicate that 
his master is going out, such as putting off slippers and putting 
on overcoat, seems incompatible with his utter inability to 
learn that dropping more coal into the grate will make a hotter 
fire. Accordingly, quite apart from theological and meta- 
physical prejudice, it is not surprising that men’s opinions 
regarding the mental state of brutes should have oscillated 
between the two extremes of claiming for them, on the one hand, 
reasoning powers in no essential respect other than those of 
man, and, on the other, of denying to them all properly intel- 
lectual attributes whatever, and calling their powers of appro- 
priate action the result of ** instinct,’’ or, still worse, of mere 
blind mechanism. Most of us adopt a medium course, and feel 
as if our domestic pets had real, though peculiarly limited, 
intellectual powers, and at various times attempts have been 
made to define exactly what this limitation consists in. It 
has been said that they were like men dreaming; that they 
could not form abstract ideas ; that they had no proper self- 
consciousness ; that they were incapable of apprehending the 
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notion of a sign as such ; that they were incapable of language ; 
and that these incapacities, severally or all together, were 
sufficient to explain the observed. differences. All these state- 
ments are, no doubt, true in the main. Every one in fact feels 
them to be true when he goes into the midst of his quadrupedal 
relatives, and yet these formulas hardly clear up the matters 
much, for they themselves express results, rather than element- 
ary factors in the case. Why does not a dog frame abstract 
ideas? Why does he not reflect on his self, or ego? And the 
rest. If we could find the elementary point of divergence in 
his mental constitution which leads to all these peculiar short- 
comings, we should be much better off. 

Now, it seems to the writer that to a certain extent we can 
reduce all the above differences, and others too, to one simpler 
difference ; and, although this last is itself by no means ultimate, 
still, to have ascertained it will be a real progress as far as it 
goes, and may put us, moreover, on the track of further definite 
inquiries. A new question distinctly formulated is always a 
philosophic gain. 

To make clear if possible what this common root is which 
makes our dog’s thoughts seem so different from our own is the 
object of the present essay. If it dwells chiefly on his thoughts, 
and little on his passions, emotions, and so forth, it is for 
obvious reasons: first, the lack of space; and, second, the 
relative plainness of the latter phenomena. But, to find what 
difference there is between brute thinking and human thinking, 
we must begin by forming a clear idea of what human think- 
ing is. 

To say that all human thinking is essentially of two kinds — 
reasoning on the one hand, and narrative, descriptive, contem- 
plative thinking on the other —is to say only what every reader’s 
experience will corroborate. If, further, it be asked what the 
latter kind of thinking is, every one will reply that in the main 
it consists of a procession through the mind of groups of im- 
ages of concrete things, persons, places, and events, together 
with the feelings which they awaken, and in an order which, if 
our attention is guided by some dominant interest, such as 
recollecting an actual set of facts, or inventing a coherent 
story, is in the main derived from our actual experience of the 
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order of things in the real outward world. If, on the contrary, 
there be no presiding interest, but our thoughts merely bud 
one out of the other according to the caprice of our reverie, 
there may occur very abrupt transitions between one set of 
images and the next, so that we may juxtapose thoughts whose 
things were never juxtaposed since the world stood. In the 
case where there is a presiding interest the link by which one 
thought is made to succeed another is in the main that known 
to psychologists by the name of ‘ association by contiguity.”’ 
We are apt to go over the circumstances as they happened or 
were likely to happen. The thought of a last summer’s sunset 
will call up the vessel’s deck from which I saw it, the com- 
panions of my voyage, and the arrival into port. 

In revery, on the other hand, ‘ association by similarity ’’ is 
more prominent. A sunset may lead me to think of the letters 
of the Greek alphabet, and I may at first be quite unable to give 
the steps by which so incongruous a consequence was suggested 
tome. When ascertained, however, I may see that I was re- 
minded in succession of the recent attempts to explain nearly 
all mythology by solar myths, of Hercules’ history as such a 
myth, of Hector’s funeral pyre, of Homer, and whether he 
could write, and then of the Greek alphabet. 

Where contiguity predominates we have a dry, prosaic, lit- 
eral sort of mind; and, on the contrary, where similarity has 
free play, we are apt to call the person fanciful, poetic, or witty. 
But both cases agree, the reader will notice, in this: that the 
thinker passes along from one concrete whole of representation 
to another. His thought is always of matters taken in their 
entirety. Having been thinking of one, he finds later that he 
is thinking of another, to which, as it were, he has been naturally 
lifted along, he hardly knows how. If an abstract quality fig- 
ures fora moment in the procession, it arrests the attention 
but for a moment, and fades into something else ; and it is never 
very abstract. Thus, in thinking of the sun-myths, I may have 
a gleam of admiration at the gracefulness of the primitive hu- 
man mind, or a moment of disgust at the narrowness of mod- 
ern interpreters. But, in the main, I think less of qualities 
than of whole things, real or possible, just as I may experi- 
ence them. 
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Having mentioned the two kinds of association, let us now 
pause for a moment before proceeding further, and form a some- 
what more distinct notion of the way in which they differ from 
each other. The law of association by contiguity has been 
thus stated : ‘* Actions, Sensations, and states of Feeling, oc- 
curring together or in close succession, tend to grow together, 
or cohere, in such a way that, when any of them is afterwards 
presented to the mind, the others are apt to be brought up in 
idea.’ ? 

The same writer has expressed the law of Similarity as fol- 
lows: ‘* Present Actions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emotions 
tend to revive their LIKE among previously-occurring states.’ ? 
Let us make schematic diagrams of these two modes of «asso- 
ciation. Since all logical processes are to-day hypothetically 
explained as brain processes, by translating ideas into cells and 
their connections into fibers, the same figures will do for an 
imaginary representation of what goes on in the brain — each 
circle being supposed to represent a group of cells united by 
fibers, whilst the dotted lines are fibers alone. 


Fia. 1. 


1 Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, p. 85. London, 1868. 
2 Ibid., p. 127. 
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Fig. 1 represents association by contiguity ; all the elements 
of the whole A are operative together, and call up all the ele- 
ments of B together, B having been previously experienced 
in company with A. In Fig. 2, on the contrary, where associa- 


Fig. 2. 


tion by similarity is represented, most of the elements of A 
areinactive. The single element, m, breaks out from its concert 
with them — a concert which would naturally have resulted in 
their combining in the only united action possible to them, 
viz., the arousal of B—and calls up a whole with which 7¢ alone 
has contiguous associations, the whole Z. But, now, does 
not a mere glance at the figure show us that A and Z are called 
similar only because they are in part identical? identical in 
the character m, which vibrates throughout both? This m, it is 
true, may be larger or smaller; but, whichever it is, it cannot, 
as it exists in Z, fitly be said to be associated with itself as it 
exists in A. On the contrary, it is one and the same m in 
both. Association properly so called obtains between the 
residual ingredients of A and Z respectively. Each set of 
these is associated with the common m, and, moreover, asso- 
ciated with it by contiguity pure and simple. All association, 
therefore, is at bottom association by contiguity —that alone 
binds two ideas together. What in ordinary parlance is called 
contiguous association is only the particular case of it in 
which all the items of a cluster of ideas operate together to call 
up another cluster with which in its totality they were each 
and all once experienced. What we call ‘‘ similarity ’’ is only 
the other special case, in which a part of a cluster acts, as we 
say, on its own hook, and revives another cluster with whose 
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totality 7¢ alone has been experienced. The two clusters 
cohere together by respectively cohering by their residual 
characters with it. But this cohesion is contiguous. The m— 
the character by which the clusters are identical in the fullest 
sense of the term — is the common heart of both, and indirectly 
keeps them together by its contiguity with their several other 
parts. Contiguity is, then, the only operative bond of associa- 
tion. Identity is no association at all. What is called simi- 
larity is a resultant, compounded of both identity and con- 
tiguity. 

‘Having thus parenthetically defined our notions of associa- 
tion, let us pass on to reasoned thinking. Wherein does it 
differ from the contemplative — or, as we may now call it, em- 
pirical — thinking, which we have alone considered hitherto? 
Reason may be, and often is, defined in two ways: Either as 
the power to understand things by their causes, or as the 
power, if the notion of an end is given, to find the means of 
attaining it. That is, reason has a theoretic and a practical 
sphere. But in their essence the two spheres are one; they 
involve the same form of process, which is simply that of finding 
an intermediate representation, m, which will, in a peculiarly 
evident manner, link together two data, A and Z. In the 
theoretic sphere m is the ‘‘ reason’’ for ‘ inferring’’ Z; in 
the sphere of action it is the ‘‘ means”’ (or the instrument) 
for ‘* attaining’’ Z. The immensely superior utility of rea- 
soned to merely habitual thinking lies in this : that by reason we 
may infer or attain Z, even though Z and A may never have 
been conjoined in our actual experience. In empirical think- 
ing this would be impossible. ‘To get at Z at all in empirical 
thought we must already have passed, in some concrete case, 
from A to it. If inthe theoretic sphere that has happened, then 
when A next recurs it will suggest Z — pass us on to it by a law 
which we blindly obey, we know not why. Whilst, if the 
previous experience was in the realm of practice, the notion of 
the end, Z, coinciding with our actual circumstances, A, will 
together resuscitate a representation of the manner, x, in which 
we formerly passed from one to the other. 

In reasoned thought, on the other hand, no previous expe- 
XII — 16 
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rience is needed of the concrete case we have to deal with. 
We pass over the bridge, m, whose relations to the terms A and 
Z we may never have been aware of before. What is m? It 
is always a partial character (or a combination of such, with 
their suggestions ) imbedded in the totality of one or both of 
our items of thought, which we dissect out and fix our atten- 
tion upon. Particular cases of reasoning vary enormously in 
complication. Thus, in theoretic reasoning, Z may from the 
first be an abstract attribute, and then, probably, the extraction 
of the partial characters will be performed solely upon A. 
Vermilion is heavy, for example. Why? Because it contains 
mercury, and that is heavy. Sometimes, again, A and Z are 
both conecretes, and m unites them by our noticing that it is : 
common, identical, partial character in both. Thus I may per- 
ceive five franes to be equal to four shillings as soon as, in the 
mass of different suggestions of each, I discern the common 
character of being equal to a dollar. Equivalence to a dollar 
is the m here, as mercury was in the previous case. Or, I may 
be in an inclosure, over the north wall of which some one is 
calling to me; but I may see no way of getting to him till I 
observe that in the south wall there is a passage to the street, 
and that the street will lead me to my friend. Here the m is 
double ; first, the inclosure yields the character of a southern 
exit to the street, and the street, among its other included 
characters, contains that of leading to the spot I wish to reach. 


Fie. 3. 


The accompanying diagrams will symbolize the process in 
these simple cases. In Fig. 3 the mercury, or the dollar value, 
involved as an ingredient in A calls up the Z, with which it is 
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Fig. 4. 


equally congruent, and binds it and the A together. In Fig. 
4 the southern exit, a, is part of the larger whole, M, the street, 
one of whose other parts is z, which is also congruent with Z, 
the place of my friend.’ 

The most complicated cases may be symbolized by a mere ex- 
tension of the last diagram, such as Fig. 5 (p. 244) shows us. 

Here the reason or process for passing from A to Z consists 
of a long series of links, each of which is constructed in the 
same fashion. <A partial character, a, imbedded in A, will 
redintegrate (that is, recall) its associates, and among them 4, 
which in like manner recalls c, and so forth until Z is reached. 
Or the analysis of Z into z, which calls up ¥, and so on, may be 
simultaneously begun. In that case the two ends of the chain 
advancing towards each other will meet somewhere in the 
middle, m being a term resulting from both analyses — conse- 
quently identical in each. The result is, of course, the same. 
The whole chain of steps may in a large way be called the 
‘*reason,’” M, why A and B are related to each other as they 
are ; or any partial number of them taken together may become 


3 The reader will, of course, observe the difference between these and the ordinary 
syllogism diagrams of logical treatises. Fig. 3, for example, if taken to symbolize a 
syllogism, would yield no valid conclusion. The syllogisms of logical treatises 
differ, however, from the living acts of reasoning, which I am here describing, by this 
very point: that they are ideally perfect, while our concrete acts of reasoning are 
almost always liable to error, and to the particular form of error which Fig. 3 
makes manifest. Only so far as we are right in identifying in our thought the 
total A and the total Z, with their ingredient, m, and in ignoring the outlying 
portions of the circles, can we reason from one to the other. If either identifica- 
tion be inapt, we have made a blunder. And it is just in this that the difficulty of 
going right lies. Which part of a phenomenon — which m— shall we consider its 
essence in any given case? What concept shall subsume it? 
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the ‘* means’’ by which we reach Z from A, if the junction of 
these terms be a practical problem. 

The large bracket, uniting directly 
A to Z, symbolizes their junction 
when we know it merely empirically, 
as when we simply learn that alka- 
lies will cure some cases of dyspep- 
sia, or citric acid remove ink-spots. 
The small brackets represent that in 
almost every case in which the par- 
tial characters, a and 0, b and ce, and 
so on, suggest each other, it is equal- 
ly by virtue of an empirical connec- 
tion of the same sort that they do 
so. Even when they form two feat- 
ures of the same phenomenon, we 
are seldom able to say why they do 
so. For instance, we may go on to 
learn that sodic carbonate calls forth 
in a dog’s stomach a flow of gastric 
juice, on the one hand, and that some 
cases of human dyspepsia, on the 
other hand, seem due to a defect of 
this flow. Z here, the cured dys- 
pepsia, involves the flow, as a partial 
character contained in its phenome- 
nal totality. A, the alkaline applica- 
tion, contains it in like manner. It 
is a character identically in A and Z. 
But why it exists in A — why soda in- 
volves among its innumerable prop- 
erties that of making gastric juice 
flow — no onecan yet say. It isem- 
pirically known, and that is all. Just 
so if we take the cured dyspepsia. 
It involves among its other attri- 
butes the notion of the food being 
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dissolved. This solution, Z, redintegrates the total notion of 
a normal digestion, Y, which, among its other partial char- 
acters, contains that of an abundance of gastric juice, y. Why 
y, in the phenomenon Y, should produce Z, we cannot rationally 
state; or, at least, we can make but a single approximation 
to a rational statement. Pepsin and acid will dissolve meat, 
and gastric juice contains both these ingredients. The smaller 
dotted circle may be taken to represent this additional rea- 
son — which, however, itself is merely a new empirical state- 
ment. Such empirical laws as these are called ‘* proximate ”’ 
reasons. The terms which are coupled in them might, for 
aught we can understand to the contrary, have been coupled in 
other ways. But in some rare cases we can carry our dissec- 
tion of characters so far that we find a link or more in the chain 
formed of a couple of characters whose disjunction we cannot 
even conceive. Such a couple as this is an axiom, or ‘ ulti- 
mate ’’ reason for the phenomenal daéa it binds together. The 
nature of such ultimate reasons has long been a bone of con- 
tention among philosophers. The a-priori school has asserted 
that the two characters thus evidently joined—e. g., the 
characters of straightness and shortness in a line —are at bot- 
tom but two aspects of the same character, a primordial syn- 
thesis ; whilst the empiricists have contended that they are 
distinct in essence, and that their bond owes its illusory appear- 
ance of necessity and evidence merely to the familiarity which 
great generality has produced in our minds. Into this quarrel 
we, of course, cannot enter. The a-priorists would have to 
modify our diagram, in case the hond c~™za were such an axiom, 
by making these two segments coalesce into one, as at m. 
These two letters would then merely represent the two manners 
in which the fundamental fact, m, looks towards the terms of 
the main proposition. Action and reaction, having a sensation 
and knowing it (J. Mill), swiftness and mechanical effective- 
ness, would be examples of terms united in this way. 

This will no doubt have been found by the reader a pretty 
dry description. We may sum it up bya simple definition: 
Reasoning is the substitution of parts and their couplings 
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for wholes and their couplings. The utility of the process lies 
wholly in the fact, that when we have got the parts clearly in 
our minds, their couplings become more obvious, more evident, 
than were the couplings of the wholes. Later we shall ask 
why the parts are more obviously connected than the wholes ; 
but here the reader must pause to notice one fuct, and that is 
the absolute necessity that the partial character taken as a 
reason should be the right one. If in the total called sodic 
carbonate we do not light upon the ingredient ‘‘ makes gastric 
juice flow,’’ but on some other ingredient, such as ‘* effervesces 
with acids,’’ it will be worse than useless to lead us to the anti- 
dyspeptic conclusion. In Fig. 5, a is the only partial charac- 
ter of A which leads to Z, and, for example, has no connection 
with it. But if it were required to find the reason for another 
Z— for instance, why a man who has just taken a spoonful of 
the carbonate for ‘‘ acidity ’’ should feel a pressure at the epi- 


gastrum —« (if it stood for the effervescence) would be the 
right character to choose. Ina word, we may say that the par- 


ticular part which may be substituted for the whole, and con- 
sidered its equivalent in an act of reasoning, wholly depends on 
our purpose, interest, or point of view at the time. No rules 
can be given for choosing it except that it must lead to the 
result, and to follow this rule is an affair of genius. This, 
which is a matter of the deepest philosophic importance, must 
merely be noticed here in passing, and not further discussed. 
Before leaving the diagrams it may be well again paren- 
thetically to call attention to their resemblanee to the diagram 
by which association by similarity was represented (Fig. 2). 
There, also, partial characters redintegrated their circum- 
stances, and so passed us on to ideas of new wholes. But there, 
as arule, we were not aware of the partial characters in se. They 
operated without separately attracting our notice. In reason- 
ing proper they only operate by attracting our attention ; but 
it is obvious that a man starting from the fact A might evolve 
the truth Z in either way, by consciously using the right suc- 
cessively imbedded characters to deduce Z, or, on the other 
hand, by merely obeying their influence and at last finding Z 
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suggested to him, he knows not how. Later on we shall see 
how similar association and reasoning do often coincide in this 
way in their results. 

Let us now, by a few concrete examples, clear up whatever 
obscurity our abstract account may have left upon the reader’s 
mind. We have to illustrate two points: first, that in every 
reasoning an extracted character is taken as equivalent to the 
entire datum from which it comes ; and, second, that the coup- 
lings of the characters thus taken have an extreme degree of 
evidence. Take the first point first. 

Suppose I say, when offered a piece of cloth, ‘* I won’t buy 
that ; it looks as if it would fade,’’ meaning merely that some- 
thing about it suggests the idea of fading to my mind, my 
judgment, though possibly quite correct, is purely empirical ; 
but, if I can say that into the color enters a certain dye which 
I know to be chemically unstable, and that therefore the color 
will not last, my judgment is reasoned. The notion of the dye 
which is one of the ingredients of the cloth is the connecting 
link between the latter and the notion of fading. So, again, 
an uneducated man will expect from past experience to see a 
piece of ice melt if placed near the fire, and the tip of his fin- 
ger look coarse if he views it through a convex glass. A child 
may open a refractory door by lifting it bodily on its hinges ; 
or he may know enough to tip sideways a stopped mantel- 
clock, to make it tick again after winding it up —in each case, 
because the process ‘‘ always ’’ has the desired effect — and in 
none of these cases could the result be anticipated without 
full previous acquaintance with the entire phenomenon. 

It is not reasoned ; but a man who should conceive heat as a 
mode of motion, and liquefaction as identical with increased 
motion of molecules ; who should know that curved surfaces 
bend light rays in special ways, and that the apparent size of 
anything is connected with the amount of the ‘+ bend ’’ of its 
light-rays as they enter the eye ; who should perceive that this 
particular door sags on its si/l, or should reflect that no clock can 
tick until its pendulum swing, and that tipping may start the 
oscillations of a hidden pendulum — such a man would handle 
all these objects intelligently, even though he had never in his 
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life had any concrete experience of them ; and he would do this 
because the ideas which we have above supposed him to 
possess mediate in his mind between the phenomena he starts 
with and the conclusions he draws. But these ideas or reasons 
for his conclusions are all mere extracted portions or circum- 
stances singled out from the mass of characters which make up 
the entire phenomena. The motions which form heat, the 
bending of the light-waves, are, it is true, excessively recondite 
ingredients ; the hidden pendulum is less so ; and the sticking of 
the door on its sill is hardly so at all. But each and all bear 
a more evident relation to the consequent idea than did the 
antecedent in its full totality. 

The difficulty is, in each case, to extract from the antecedent 
phenomenon that particular ingredient which shall have this 
very evident relation to the consequent. Every phenomenon 
or so-called ** fuct’’ has an infinity of aspects or properties. 
Even so simple a fact as a line which you trace in the air may 
be considered in respect to its form, its length, its direction, 
and its location. When we reach more complex facts, the 
number of ways in which we may regard them is literally 
countless. They are perfect well-springs of properties, which 
are only little by little developed to our knowledge ; but each 
of which may in time come to be regarded as the essence of the 
phenomenon or fact in question, while the rest can be for that 
occasion ignored. ‘Thus a Man is a complex fact. But out of 
the complexity all that an army commissary need pick out 
as important for his purposes is his property of eating so 
many pounds a day; the general, of marching so many miles ; 
the chair-maker, of having such a shape; the orator, of re- 
sponding to such and such feeling; the theater-manager, of 
being willing to pay just such a price, and no more, for an 
evening’s amusement. Each of these persons singles out the 
particular side of the entire man which has a bearing on his 
concerns, and not till this side is distinctly and separately 
conceived can the proper practical conclusions be drawn. 
The existence of the separate side or partial aspect which each 
of these several persons may substitute for the whole complex 
man in laying his plans is the reason for those plans. 
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These simple examples show sufficiently that our first point 
is true. Each case of reasoning involves the extraction of a 
particular partial aspect of the phenomena thought about. 
Whilst Empirical Thought simply associates the phenomena in 
their entirety, Reasoned Thought couples them by the con- 
scious use of this extract. 

And, now, to prove the second point: Why are the coup- 
lings of extracts more evident and obvious than those of en- 
tire phenomena? For two reasons: First, the extracted char- 
acters are more general than the concretes, and the connec- 
tions they may have are, therefore, more familiar to us, as 
having been more often met in our experience. Think of heat 
as motion, and whatever is true of motion will be true of heat ; 
but we have had a hundred experiences of motion for every 
one of heat. Think of the rays passing through this lens as 
bending towards the perpendicular, and you substitute for the 
unfamiliar lens the very familiar notion of a particular change 
in direction of a line, of which notion every day brings us 
countless examples. The other reason why the relations ot 
the extracted characters are so evident is that their properties 
are so few, compared with the properties of the whole, from 
which we derived them. In every concrete total the charac- 
ters and their consequences are so inexhaustibly numerous 
that we may lose our way among them before noticing the par- 
ticular consequence it behooves us to draw. But, if we are 
lucky enough to single out the proper character, we take in, 
as it were, by « single glance all of its possible consequences. 
Thus the character of scraping the sill has very few sugges- 
tions, prominent among which is the suggestion that the scrap- 
ing will cease if we raise the door ; whilst the entire refractory 
door suggests an enormous number of notions to the mind. 

Take another example. I am sitting in a railroad car, wait- 
ing for the train to start. It is winter, and the stove fills the 
car with pungent smoke. The brakeman enters, and my neigh- 
bor asks him to ‘* stop that stove smoking.’’ He replies that 
it will stop entirely as soon as the car begins to move. ‘* Why 
so,’ asks the passenger. ‘‘It always does,’’ replies the 
brakeman. It is evident from this ‘‘ always ’’ that the con- 
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nection between car moving and smoke stopping was a purely 
empirical one in the brakeman’s mind, bred of habit. But, if 
the passenger had been an acute reasoner, he, with no experi- 
ence of what that stove always did, might have anticipated the 
brakeman’s reply, and spared his own question. Had he 
singled out of all the numerous points involved in a stove’s not 
smoking the one special point of smoke pouring freely out of 
the stove-pipe’s mouth, he would, probably, owing to the few 
associations of that idea, have been immediately reminded of 
the law that a fluid passes more rapidly out of a pipe’s mouth 
if another fluid be at the same time streaming over that mouth ; 
and then the rapid draught of air over the stove-pipe’s mouth, 
which is one of the points involved in the car’s motion, would 
immediately have occurred to him. 

Thus a couple of extracted characters, with a couple of their 
few and obvious connections, would have formed the reasoned 
link in the passenger’s mind between the concrete phenomena, 
smoke stopping and car moving, which were only linked as 
wholes in the brakeman’s mind. Such examples may seem 
trivial, but they contain the essence of the most refined and 
transcendental theorizing. The reason why physics grows 
more deductive the more the fundamental properties it as- 
sumes are of a mathematical sort, such as molecular mass or 
wave length is that the immediate consequences of such a 
mathematical notion are so few that we can survey them all at 
once, and promptly pick out the one which concerns us.’ 

To reason, then, we must be able to extract characters, and 
not any characters, but the right characters for our conclusion. 
If we extract the wrong character, it will not lead to that con- 
clusion. Here, then, is the difficulty: How are characters 
extracted, and why does it require the advent of a genius in 
many cases before the fitting character is bronght to light? 
Why does it need a Newton to notice the law of the squares, a 
Darwin, to notice the survival of the fittest? To answer these 
questions we must begin a new research, and see how our in- 
sight into facts naturally grows. 

All our knowledge at first is vague. When we say that a 
thing is vague, we mean that it has no subdivisions ab intra, 
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nor precise limitations ab extra, but, still, all the forms of 
thought may apply to it.‘ It may have unity, reality, exter- 
nality, extent, and what not — thinghood, in a word, but thing- 
hood only as a whole. In this vague way, probably, does the 
room appear to the babe who first begins to be conscious of 
it as something other than his moving nurse. It has no sub- 
divisions in his mind, unless, perhaps, the window is able to 
attract his separate notice. In this vague way, certainly, does 
every entirely new experience appear to theadult. A library, 
a museum, a machine-shop, are mere confused wholes to the 
uninstructed, but the machinist, the antiquary, and the book- 
worm perhaps hardly notice the whole at all, so eager are 
they to pounce upon the details. Familiarity has in them bred 
discrimination. Such vague terms as ‘‘ grass,’’ ** mould,’’ and 
‘*meat’’ do not exist for the botanist or the anatomist. They 
know too much about grasses, moulds, and muscles. <A certain 
person said to Mr. Kingsley, who was showing him the dissec- 
tion of a caterpillar, with its exquisite viscera, ‘* Why, I thought 
it was nothing but skin and squash!’’ A layman present at a 
shipwreck, a battle, or a fire is helpless. Discrimination has 
been so little awakened in him by experience that his conscious- 
ness leaves no single point of the complex situation accented 
and standing out for him to begin to act upon. But the sailor, 
the fireman, and the general know directly at what point to 
take up the business. They ‘ see into the situation ’’ — that is, 
analyze it — with their first glance. Knowledge, then, if it be- 
gins thus with vague confusion, is not, as some philosophers 
say, purely and simply the result of association. To quote 
Mr. Martineau, in an admirable passage, ‘* It is an utter falsifi- 
cation of the order of nature to speak of sensations grouping 
themselves into aggregates, and so composing for us the objects 
of which we think ; and the whole language of the theory [of 
association ], in regard to the field of synchronous existences, 
is a direct inversion of the truth. Experience proceeds and 
intellect is trained, not by association, but by Dissociation ; not 
by reduction of pluralities of impression into one, but by the 
opening out of one into many; and a true psychological his- 
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tory must expound itself in analytic, rather than in synthetic, 
terms.* 

According to this, any original Whole of experience is an 
eternal well of ever new and more delicately differenced 
ingredients, which little by little come to light. A man’s 
reasoning powers may, then, if our previous account of 
reasoning is correct, be said to be in direct proportion to his 
ability to break up these wholes and dissociate their ingredients. 

How, then, do we come to dissociate the elements of the origi- 
nally vague syncretism of consciousness? By noticing or at- 
tending to them, of course. But what determines which 
element we shall attend to first? There are two immediate 
and obvious answers : first, our practical interests ; and, second, 
our esthetic interests. The dog singles out of any situation 
its smells, and the horse its sounds, because they may reveal 
facts of practical moment. The child notices the candle-flame 
or the window, and ignores the rest of the room, because 
these objects give him a vivid pleasure. So, the country boy 
dissociates the blackberry, the chestnut, and the wintergreen, 
from the vague mass of other shrubs and trees, for their prac- 
tical uses, and the savage is delighted with the beads, the bits 
of looking-glass, brought by an exploring vessel, and gives no 
heed to the features of the vessel itself, which is too much 
beyond hissphere. These esthetic and practical interests, then, 
are the weightiest factors in making particular ingredients stand 
out in high relief. What they lay their accent on, that we 
notice ; but what they are in themselves, we cannot say. We 
must content ourselves here with simply accepting them as 
irreducible ultimate factors in determining the way our knowl- 
edge grows. 

Now, acreature which has few interests, practical or esthetic, 
will dissociate few characters, and will, at best, have limited 
reasoning powers; whilst one whose interests are very varied 
will reason much better. Man, by his immensely varied 
practical wants, and his esthetic feelings, to which every sense 


* James Martineau: Essays Philos. and Theolog., p. 273. Boston, 1855. 
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contributes, would, by dint of these alone, be sure to dissociate 
vastly more characters than any other animal, and, accordingly, 
we find that the lowest savages reason incomparably better 
than the highest brutes. But if these were the only operators 
of dissociation, man’s superiority would rest here, and he would 
remain a savage. We must have recourse to another cause to 
explain dissociation of characters to which the spur of acute 
practical or esthetic interest is lacking, and which we attend 
to, as we say, merely out of disinterested curiosity. Why are 
such characters not left slumbering forever? how do we single 
them out at all? They are singled out by a process which 
many ps¥chologists have recognized; but none, perhaps, as 
emphatically as it deserves. This process is so important that 
we shall perhaps do well to baptize it by a special name, and 
call it the Law of dissociation by varying concomitants. This 
law would run as follows: ‘*In order that a character, pos- 
sessing no vivid practical or esthetic interest be dissociated 
from a group, it must have been previously experienced in 
connection with other characters than those of that group.’ 
As Spencer says, ‘‘ If the property A occurs here, along with 
the properties B, C, D, there along with C, F, H, and again 
with E,G,B, * * * it must happen that by multiplica- 
tion of experiences the impressions produced by these proper- 
ties on the organism will be disconnected and rendered so far 
independent in the organism as the properties are in the 
environment, whence must eventually result a power to recog- 
nize attributes in themselves, apart from particular bodies.®”’ 
As expressed still better by Mr. Martineau, ‘* When ared ivory 
ball, seen for the first time, has been withdrawn, it will leave 
a mental representation of itself, in which all that it simul- 
taneously gave us will indistinguishably co-exist. Let a white 
ball succeed to it; now, and not before, will an attribute 
detach itself, and the color, by force of contract, be shaken out 
into the foreground. Let the white ball be replaced by an 
egg, and this new difference will bring the form into notice 


5 Spencer: Psychology, vol. 1, p. 845. 
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from its previous slumber, and thus that which began by 
being simply an object cut out from the surrounding scene, 
becomes for us first a red object, then a red round object, and 
so on. Instead, therefore, of the qualities, as separately 
given, subscribing together and adding themselves up to 
present us with the object as their aggregate, the object is be- 
forehand with them, and from its integrity delivers them out 
to our knowledge one by one. ’’ ® 

In other words, an absolutely unchanging group of attributes 
could never be analyzed. If all liquids were transparent, and 
no non-liquid was transparent, it would be long before we had 
separate names for liquidity and transparency. If the color 
blue, for example, were a function of position above the earth’s 
surface, so that the higher a thing was, the bluer it became, 
one word would serve for blue and high. We have, in truth, 
a number of sensations whose concomitants are invariably 
the same. When, for example, we look at a near object, 
we have two sets of sensations: one, that produced by 
converging the eye-balls; the other, that which results from 
accomodating the focus. For every distance of the object 
these sensations are, in common life, immutably linked. 
The consequence is that we are wholly unable to separate 
them from each other in our consciousness, or to sepa- 
rate them as a whole from the particular distance on the 
part of the object to which they testify. The genius of Helm- 
holtz has shown what a vast number of such unseparated 
sensations underlie our perceptions. We never think of them 
except as imbedded in the totality of the perception to which 
they belong. Helmholtz calls them its ‘* unconscious premi- 
ses.”” We may, however, bring them separately to our con- 
sciousness by an artificial device which consists in nothing but 
varying their concomitants. I may, for example, by prisms 
cause my eyes to change their convergence when looking at a 
near object, and I may succeed, at least, in accommodating my 
focus for the nearness of the object, in spite of the very un- 


6 James Martineau: Essays Philos. and Theolog., pp. 271, 272. Boston, 1866. 
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usual convergence of the eye-balls. In this case I shall end 
by becoming aware of the accommodation in itself, and after- 
wards succeed in reproducing it at will without the prisms. 

Why the repetition of the character in combination with! 
different wholes will cause it thus to break up its adhesion 
with any one of them, and roll out, as it were, alone upon the) 
table of consciousness, must here be left a mystery. Mr.: 
Spencer appears to think that the mere fact of its being rev 
peated more often than any one of its associates will, of itself, 
give it a degree of intensity equivalent to the accent derived 
from interest. 

This, at first sight, has a plausible sound, but breaks down 
when examined closely. It is not always the often-repeated 
character which is first noticed when its concomitants have 
varied a certain number of times; it is even more likely to be 
the most novel of all the concomitants which will succeed in 
arresting our attention. If a boy has seen nothing all his life 
but sloops and schooners, he will probably never distinctly have 
singled out in his notion of ‘sail’? the character of being hung 
lengthwise. When-for the first time he sees a square-rigged 
ship, the opportunity of extracting the lengthwise mode 
of hanging as a special accident, and of dissociating it from 
the general notion of sail, is offered. But there are twenty 
chances to one that that will not be the form of the boy’s con- 
sciousness. What he notices will be the new and exceptional 
character of being hung crosswise. He will go home and speak 
of that, and perhaps never consciously formuiate what the 
often-repeated peculiarity consists in. Leaving, then, the ques- 
tion of how and why the law operates as one of the most in- 
teresting questions of psychology, we may content ourselves 
with simply registering it as empirically true. 

So far, then, we have found out two things: First, a rea- 
soning animal must easily dissociate and extract characters ; 
second, in order to do so, characters must have some peculiar 
esthetic or practical interest for him ; third, or, failing in that, 
must form variable connections in his experience. 

The English writer who has professed to give the most 
thorough account of the evolution of the mind is Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer, in his ‘‘ Principles of Psychology.’’ Perhaps a brief 
criticism of his theory will be the easiest manner in which fully 
to clear up what may still seem obscure in our own. Spencer, 
throughout his work, ignores entirely the reactive spontaneity, 
both emotional and practical, of the animal. Devoted to his 
great task of proving that mind from its lowest to its highest 
forms is a mere product of the environment, he is unwilling, even 
cursorily, to allude to such notorious facts ( which, nevertheless, 
in principle are perfectly consistent with his fundamental idea) 
as the existence of peculiar idiosyncrasies of interest or select- 
ive attention on the part of every sentient being. He regards 
the creature as absolutely passive clay, upon which ‘ experi- 
ence’’ rains down. ‘The clay will be impressed most deeply 
where the drops fall thickest, and so the final shape of the 
mind is moulded. Give time enough, and all sentient things 
must end by assuming an identical mental constitution — for 
‘¢ experience,’ the sole shaper, is a constant fact, and the 
order of its items must end by being exactly reflected by the 


passive mirror which we call the sentient organism. The law 
of dissociation would work, on this theory, only for the first 
reason suggested above. That is, in the varied shufilings 
and rearrangements of characters which natural groups of 
objects and events afford, the character which objectively re- 
curred the oftenest would be the first one noticed by us; the 
rest would passively follow in the order of their frequency, as 


? 


experience presented them; and ‘‘ experience’’ here would 
mean the mere presence of the outward fact to the animal’s 
senses. 

How Mr. Spencer came to give so inadequate an account, we 
shall not here inquire. But every reader will already cry out 
against his interpretation of the word ‘‘ experience ’’ as_ being 
equivalent to the mere presence of a certain outward order. 
Millions of items of the outward order are present to my senses 
which never properly enter into my experience. Why? Be- 
cause they have no interest for me. My experience is what I 
agree to attend to. Only those items which I notice shape 
my mind — without selective interest, experience is an utter 
chaos. Interest alone gives accent and emphasis, light and 
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shade, background and foreground — intelligible perspective, in 
a word. It varies in every creature, but without it the con- 
sciousness of every creature would be a gray chaotic uniform- 
ity, impossible for us even to conceive. If Spencer’s account 
were true, a race of dogs bred for generations, say in the Vati- 
can, would have characters of visual shape, sculptured in 
marble, presented to their eyes, in every variety of form and 
combination. The result of this reiterated ‘* experience’”’ 
would be to make them dissociate and discriminate before long 
the finest shades of these peculiar characters. In «a word, 
they would infallibly become, if time were given, accomplished 
connoisseurs of sculpture. The reader may judge of the 
probability of this consummation. Surely an eternity of expe- 
rience of the statues would leave the dog as inartistic as he 
was at first, for the lack of an original interest to knit his dis- 
criminations onto. Meanwhile the odors at the bases of the 
pedestals would have organized themselves in the conscious- 
ness of this breed of dogs into a system of ‘* correspondences ”’ 
to which the most hereditary caste of custodi would never 
approximate, merely because to them, as human beings, the 
dog’s interest in those odors would forever be an inscrutable 
mystery. Mr. Spencer has, then, utterly ignored the glaring 
fact that subjective interest may, by laying its weighty index- 
finger on particular items of experience, so accent them as to 
give to the least frequent associations far more power to shape 
our forms of thought than the most frequent ones possess. 
But, if Mr. Spencer is at fault in his account of those cases 
where powerful interests do the analytic work, we think he is 
hardly less so in the cases where powerful interest is absent, 
and ‘*where the law of dissociation by varying concomi- 
tants’’ has all alone to play into the hands of disinterested 
curiosity. Mr. Spencer writes as if, under these circumstances, 
man, before he could single out a character, would have merely 
to wait until such time as nature should sufficiently have varied 
the concomitants of that character for him. He would single 
out the notion quadruped, for example, earlier than the notion 
vertebrate, because vertebrate co-existed more uniformly than 
quadruped with the other animal attributes. On page 464 of - 
XII—17 
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his first volume he writes as if any character frequently 
repeated in the outer world will, ipso facto, tend to stand out 
prominently inthe mind. An ‘ accumulation of experiences ”’ 
is by itself sufficient to shake out the imbedded character. If 
this were true, man, to dissociate characters, would be wholly 
at the mercy of the order of frequency in which they out- 
wardly had been present to him. But the fact is that man is, 
even in the absence of the stronger interests, in the highest 
degree independent of this outward order, and has within 
himself a means of abridging in the most striking manner the 
slow work of nature. This means is nothing else than our fa- 
miliar friend, association by similarity. But here the plot 
begins to thicken, and as we are approaching the elementary 
difference we sought between the mind of man and the mind 
of brutes we will pause an instant, and, by going back a few 
steps, advance with all the greater impetus. 

What does the reader do who wishes to see in what the pre- 
cise likeness or difference of two objects lies? He transfers 
his attention as rapidly as possible, backwards and forwards, 
from one to the other. The rapid alteration in consciousness 
shakes out, as it were, the points of difference or agreement, 
which would have slumbered forever unnoticed if the con- 
sciousness of the objects compared had occurred at widely 
distant periods of time. What does the scientific man do who 
searches for the reason or law imbedded in a phenomenon? 
He deliberately accumulates all the instances he can find 
which have any analogy to that phenomenon, and, by simul- 
taneously filling his mind with them all, he frequently succeeds 
in detaching from the collection the peculiarity which he was 
unable to formulate in one alone; even though that one had 
been preceded in his former experience by all of those with 
which he now at once confronts it. These examples show 
that the mere general fact of having occurred at some time in 
one’s experience, with varying concomitants, is not by itself a 
sufficient reason for a character to be dissociated now. We 
need something more ; we need that the varying concomitants 
should in all their variety be brought into consciousness at 
once. Not till then will the character in question escape from 
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its adhesion to each and all of them, and stand revealed alone. 
Spencer’s account omits this last condition, which will imme- 
diately be recognized by the reader as the ground of utility in 
Mill’s famous methods of induction, the ‘‘ method of Agree- 
ment,’’ that of ‘* Difference,’’ of ‘‘ concomitant variations,’’ 
etc. 

But, now, is it not immediately obvious that this condition 
is supplied in the organization of every mind in which similar 
association is largely developed? If the character m in ine 
midst of A will call up C, D, E, and F immediately — these 
being phenomena which resemble A in possessing m, but which 
may not have entered for months into the experience of the 
animal who now experiences A, why, plainly, such association 
performs the part of the deliberately rapid comparison referred 
to above, and of the systematic simultaneous consideration of 
like cases by the scientific investigator. Certainly this is ob- 
vious, and no conclusion is left to us but to assert that, after the 
few most powerful practical and esthetic interests, our only in- 
strument for dissecting out those special characters of phenom- 
ena, which, when once possessed and named, are used as rea- 
sons, ts this association by similarity. Without it, indeed, the 
deliberate procedure of the scientific man would be impossible ; 
he could never collect his analogous instances. But it operates 
of itself in highly-gifted minds without any deliberation, 
spontaneously collecting analogous instances, uniting in a 
moment what in nature the whole breadth of space and time 
keeps separate, and so permitting a perception of identical 
points in the midst of different circumstances, which minds 
governed wholly by the law of contiguity could never begin to 
attain. 

Diagram 6 (p. 260) shows this. If m, in the present repre- 
sentation A, calls up B, C, D, and E, which are similar to A in 
possessing it, and calls them up in rapid succession, then m, 
beihg associated almost simultaneously with such varying con- 
comitants, will ‘‘ roll out ’’ and attract our separate notice. 

so much is clear to the reader, he will be willing to ad- 
mit that the mind in which this mode of association most pre- 
vails will, from its better opportunity of extricating characters, 
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be one most prone to reasoned thinking ; whilst, on the other 
hand, a mind in which we do not detect reasoned thinking will 
probably be one in which association by contiguity holds almost 
exclusive sway. 

I will try now to show, by taking the best stories I can find 
of animal sagacity, that the mental process involved may as a 
rule be perfectly accounted for by mere contiguous association, 
based on experience. Mr. Darwin, in his ** Descent of Man,’’ 
instances the Arctic dogs, described by Dr. Hayes, as scatter- 
ing, when drawing a sledge, as soon as the ice begins to crack. 
This might be called by some an exercise of reason. The test 
would be, Would the most intelligent Esquimau dogs that ever 
lived act so when placed upon ice for the first time together? 
A band of men from the tropics might do so easily. Recog- 
nizing cracking to be a sign of breaking, and seizing immedi- 
ately the partial character that the point of rupture is the 
point of greatest strain, and that the massing of weight at a 
given point concentrates there the strain, a Hindoo might 
quickly infer that scattering would stop the cracking, and by 
crying out to his comrades to disperse save the party from 
immersion. But in the dog’s case we need only suppose that 
they have individually experienced wet skins after cracking, 
that they have often noticed cracking to begin when they were 
huddled together, and that they have observed it to cease 
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when they scattered. Naturally, therefore, the sound would 
redintegrate all these former experiences, including that of 
scattering, which latter they would promptly renew. 

A friend of the writer gave as a proof of the almost human 
intelligence of his dog that he took him one day down to his 
boat on the shore, but found the boat full of dirt and water. 
He remembered that the sponge was up at the house, a third 
of a mile distant ; but, disliking to go back himself, he made 
various gestures of wiping out the boat and so forth, saying to 
his terrier, ‘‘ Sponge, sponge; go fetch the sponge.’’ But he 
had little expectation of a result, since the dog had never 
received the slightest training with the boat or the sponge.- 
Nevertheless, off trotted the latter to the house, and, to his 
owner’s great surprise and admiration, brought the sponge in 
his jaws. Sagacious as this was, it required nothing but ordi- 
nary contiguous association of ideas. The terrier was only 
exceptional in the minuteness of his spontaneous observation. 
Most terriers would have taken no interest in the boat-cl ~aning 
operation, nor noticed what the sponge was for. This terrier, 
in having picked those details out of the crude mass of boat 
experience distinctly enough to be reminded of them, was truly 
enough ahead of his peers on the line which leads to human 
reason. But his act was not yet an act of reasoning proper. 
It might fairly have been called so if, unable to find the sponge 
at the house, he had brought back a dipper or a mop instead. 
Such a substitution would have shown that, imbedded in the 
very different appearances of these articles, he had been able 
to discriminate the identical partial attribute of capacity to 
take up water, and had reflected, ‘* For the present purpose 
they are identical.’’ This, which the dog did not do, any man 
but the very stupidest could not fail to do. 

If the reader will take the trouble to analyze the best dog and 
elephant stories he knows, he will find that, in most cases, this 
simple contiguous calling up of one whole by another is quite 
sufficient to explain the phenomena. Sometimes, it is true, we 
have to suppose the recognition of a property or character as 
such, but it is then a character which the mere practical interest 
of the animal may have singled out. A dog, noticing his mas- 
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ter’s hat on its peg, may possibly infer that he has not gone 
out. Intelligent dogs recognize by the tone of the master’s 
voice whether the latter is angry or not. A dog will perceive 
whether you have kicked him by accident or by design, and 
behave accordingly. The character inferred by him, the par- 
ticular mental state in you, whether represented in his mind 
by images of further hostile or friendly acts, or in whatever 
other way, is still a partial character extracted from the total- 
ity of your phenomenal being, and is his reason for crouching 
and skulking, or the reverse. Dogs, moreover, seem to have 
the feeling of the value of their master’s personal property, or 
at least a particular interest in objects their master uses. A 
dog left with his master’s coat will defend it, though never 
taught todo so. We know of a dog accustomed to swim after 
sticks in the water, but who always refused to dive for stones. 
Nevertheless, when a fish-basket, which he had never been 
trained to carry, but merely knew as his master’s, fell over- 
board from a boat, he immdiately dove after it and brought it 
up. Dogs thus discern, at any rate so far as to be able to act, 
this partial character of being valuable, which lies hidden in 
certain things. Stories are told of dogs carrying coppers to 
pastry-cooks to get buns, and it is said that a certain dog, if 
he gave two coppers, would never leave without two buns. 
This may have been mere contiguous association, but it is pos- 
sible that the animal noticed the character of duality, and 
identified it as the same in the coin and the cake. If so, it is 
probably the maximum of canine abstract thinking. Another 
story told to the writer is this: A dog was sent to a lumber- 
camp to fetch a wedge, with which he was known to be ac- 
quainted. After half an hour, not returning, he was sought 
and found biting and tugging at the handle of an axe which 
was driven deeply into astump. The wedge could not be found. 
The teller of the story thought that the dog must have had a 
clear perception of the common character of serving to split 
which was involved in both the instruments, and, from their 
identity in this respect, inferred their identity for the purposes 
required. 

It cannot be denied that this interpretation is a possible one, 
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but it seems to us to far transcend the limits of ordinary ca- 
nine abstraction. The property in question was not one which 
had direct personal interest for the dog, such as that of mere 
belonging to his master is in the case of the coat or the basket. 
If the dog in the sponge story had returned to the boat with a 
dipper, it would have hardly been more remarkable. It seems 
more probable, therefore, that this wood-cutter’s dog had also 
been accustomed to carry the axe, and now, excited by the vain 
hunt for the wedge, had discharged his carrying powers upon 
the former instrument in a sort of confusion — just as a man 
may pick up a sieve to carry water in, in the excitement of 
putting out a fire.’ 
Thus, then, the characters extracted by animals are very few, 
and always related to their immediate interests or emotions. 
That dissociation by varying concomitants, which in man is 
based so largely on association by similarity, hardly seems to 
take place at all in the mind of brutes. One total thought 
suggests to them another total thought, and they find them- 
selves acting with propriety, they know not why. The great, 
the fundamental, defect of their minds seems to be the inability 
of their groups of ideas to break across in unaccustomed 
places. They are enslaved to routine, to cut and dried thinking, 
and if the most prosaic of human beings could be transported 
into his dog’s sensorium, he would be appalled at the utter 
absence of fancy which reigns there. Thoughts will not call 
up their similars, but only their habitual successors. Sunsets 
will not suggest heroes’ deaths, but only supper-time. This is 
why man is the only metaphysical animal. To wonder why 
the universe should be as it is presupposes the notion of its 
being different, and a brute which never reduces the actual to 
fluidity by breaking up its literal sequences in his imagination 
can never form such a notion. He takes the world simply for 
granted, and never wonders at it at all. 


7 This matter of confusion is important and interesting. Since confusion is 
mistaking the wrong part of the phenomenon for the whole, whilst reasoning is, 
according to our definition, based on the substitution of the right part for the 
whole, it might be said that confusion and reasoning were ‘generically the same 
process. There are, however, other and more subtle considerations which intervene 
and prevent us from treating the matter further in this place. 
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Another well-known differentia of man is that he is the only 
laughing animal. But humor has been defined as the recog- 
nition of certain identities in things different. When the man 
in Coriolanus says of that hero that ‘* there is no more mercy 
in him than there is milk in a male tiger,’’ both the inven- 
tion of the phrase and its enjoyment by the hearer depend 
on a peculiarly perplexing power to associate ideas by simi- 
larity. 

Language is certainly a capital distinction between man and 
brute. But it may readily be shown how this distinction 
merely flows from those we have pointed out, easy dissociation 
of a representation into its ingredients, and association by 
similarity. 

Language is a system of signs, different from the things 
signified , but able to suggest them. 

No doubt brutes have a number of such signs. When a dog 
yelps in front of a door, and his master, understanding his 
desire, opens it, the dog may, after a certain number of 
repetitions, get to repeat in cold blood a yelp which was at 
first the involuntary interjectional expression of strong emotion. 
The same dog may be taught to ** beg’’ for food, and after- 
wards come to do so deliberately when hungry. The dog also 
learns to understand the signs of men, and the word ‘ rat” 
uttered to a terrier suggests exciting thoughts of the rat-hunt. 
If the dog had the varied impulse to vocal utterance which 
some other animals have, he would probably repeat the word 
‘‘rat’’ whenever he spontaneously happened to think of a rat- 
hunt — he no doubt does have it as an auditory image, just as a 
parrot calls out different words spontaneously from its reper- 
tory, and having learned the name of a given dog will utter it 
on the sight of «a different dog. In each of these separate cases 
the particular sign may be consciously noticed by the animal, 
as distinct from the particular thing signified, and will thus, so 
far as it goes, be a true manifestation of language. But when 
we come to man we find a great difference. He has a deliberate 
intention to apply a sign to everything. The linguistic im- 
pulse is with him generalized and systematic. For things 
hitherto unnoticed or unfelt, he desires a sign before he has 
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one. Eventhough the dog should possess his ‘* yelp ’’ for this 
thing, his ‘*‘ beg’’ for that, and his auditory image ‘* rat’ for 
a third, the matter with him rests there. Ifa fourth thing 
interests him for which no sign happens already to have been 
learned, he remains tranquilly without it and goes no further. 
But the man postulates it, its absence irritates him, and he ends 
by inventing it. This general purpose constitutes, I take it, 
the peculiarity of human speech, and explains its prodigious 
development. 

How, then, does the general purpose arise? As soon as the 
notion of the sign as such, apart from any particular import, 
is born; and it is born by dissociation from the outstanding 
portions of a number of concrete cases of signification. The 
‘¢ yelp,’’ the ‘* beg,’’ the ‘* rat,’’ differ as to their import — 
and as to their own physical constitution. ‘They agree only in 
so far as they have the same use —to be signs, to stand for 
something more important than themselves. The dog whom 
this similarity could strike would have grasped the sign per se 
as such, and would have become a speaker in the human sense. 
But how can the similarity strike him? Not without the juxta- 
position of the similars (in virtue of the law we have so often 
repeated, that in order to be segregated an experience must be 
repeated with varying concomitants )— not unless the ‘* yelp’’ 
of the dog at the moment it occurs recalls to him his ‘+ beg,’’ by 
the delicate bond of their subtle similarity of use — not till then 
ean this thought flash through his mind: «+ Why, yelp and 
beg, in spite of all their unlikeness, are yet alike in this: that 
they are actions, signs, which lead to important boons. Other 
boons, any boons, may then be got by other signs!’ This 
reflection made, the gulf is passed. Animals probably never 
make it, because the bond of similarity is not delicate enough. 
Each sign is drowned in és import, and never awakens other 
signs and other imports in juxtaposition. The rat-hunt idea 
is too absorbingly interesting in itself to be interrupted by 
anything so uncontiguous to it as the ‘‘ beg for food,’’ or ‘* the 
door-open yelp,’’ nor in their turn do they awaken the rat- 
hunt. 


In the human child, however, these ruptures of contiguous 
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association are very soon made; far off cases of sign-using 
arise when we make a sign now ; and soon language is launched. 
The child in each case makes the discovery for himself. No 
one can help him except by furnishing him with the conditions. 
But as he is constituted, the conditions will sooner or later 
shoot together into the result.® 

The exceedingly interesting account which Dr. Howe gives 
of the education of his various blind-deaf mutes illustrates this 
point admirably. He began to teach Laura Bridgman by 
gumming raised letters on various familiar articles. The child 
was taught by mere contiguity to pick out a certain number of 
particular articles when made to feel the letters. But this was 
merely a collection of particular signs out of the mass of which 
the general purpose of signification had not yet been extracted 
by the child’s mind. Dr. Howe compares his situation at this 
moment to that; of one lowering a line to the bottom of the 
deep sea in which Laura’s soul lay, and waiting until she should 
spontaneously take hold of it and be raised into the light. 
The moment came, ‘‘ accompanied by a radiant flash of intelli- 


8 There are two other conditions of language inthe human being, additional to 
association by similarity, that assist its action, or rather pave the way for it. These 
are: first, the great natural loquacity; and, second, the great imitativeness of man. 
The first produces the original reflex interjectional sign; the second (as Bleek has 
well shown) fixes it, stamps it, and ends by multiplying the number of determinate 
specific signs which are a requisite preliminary to the general conscious purpose of 
sign-making, which I have called the characteristic human element in language. 
The way in which imitativeness fixes the meaning of signs is this: When a pri- 
meval man has a given emotion, he utters his natural interjection; or when (to 
avoid supposing that the reflex sounds are exceedingly determinate by nature) a 
group of such men experience a common emotion, and one takes the lead in the 
cry, the others cry like him from sympathy or imitativeness. Now, let one of the 
group hear another, who is in presence of the experience, utter the cry; he, even 
without the experience, will repeat the cry from pure imitativeness. But, as he 
repeats the sign, he will be reminded by it of his own former experience. Thus, 
first, he has the sign with the emotion; then, without it; then, withitagain. It is 
“dissociated by change of concomitants ;’’ he feels it as a separate entity and yet 
as having a connection with the emotion. Immediately it becomes possible for 
him to couple it deliberately with the emotion, in cases where the latter would 
either have provoked no interjectional cry or not the same one. In a word, his 
mental procedure tends to fix this cry on that emotion; and when this occurs, in 
_ Mnany instances, he is provided with a stock of signs, like the yelp, beg, rat of the 
dog, each of which suggests a determinate image. On this stock, then, similarity 
works in the way above explained. 
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gence and glow of joy ;’’ she seemed suddenly to become aware 
of the general purpose imbedded in the different details of all 
these, signs and from that moment her education went on 
with extreme rapidity. 

Another of the great capacities in which man has been said 
to differ fundamentally from the animal is that of possessing 
self-consciousness or reflective knowledge of himself as a 
thinker. But this capacity also flows from our criterion — with- 
out going into the matter very deeply, we may say that the 
brute never reflects on himself as a thinker, because he has never 
clearly dissociated, in the full concrete act of thought, the ele- 
ment of the thing thought of and the operation by which he 
thinks it. They remain always fused, conglomerated— just as 
the interjectional vocal sign of the brute almost invariably 
merges in his mind with the thing signified, and is not independ- 
ently attended to zn se.’ 

Now, the dissociation of these two elements probably occurs 
first in the child’s mind on the occasion of some error or false 
expectation which would make him experience the shock of dif- 
ference between merely imagining a thing and getting it. The 
thought experienced once with the concomitant reality, and 
then without it or with opposite concomitants, reminds the child 
of other cases in which the same provoking phenomenon oc- 
curred. Thus the general ingredient of error may be dissoci- 
ated and noticed per se, and from the notion of error or wrong 
thought to that of thought in general, the transition is easy. 
The brute, no doubt, has plenty of instances of error and dis- 
appointment in his life, but the similar shock is in him most 
likely always swallowed up in the accidents of the actual case. 
An expectation disappointed may breed dubiety as to the reali- 
zation of that particular thing when the dog next expects it. 
But that disappointment, that dubiety, while they are present 
in the mind, will not call up other cases in which the material 
details were different ; but this feature of possible error was 
the same. The brute will, therefore, stop short of dissociating 


® See an interesting article on the “Evolution of Self-consciousness” in ‘ Philo- 
sophical Discussions,” by Chauncy Wright. New York: Holt & Co., 1877. 
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the general notion of error per se, and @ fortiori will never at- 
tain the conception of Thought itself as such. 

We may then, we think, consider it proven that the most 
characteristic single difference between the human mind and 
that of brutes lies in this deficiency on the brute’s part to asso- 
ciate ideas by similarity —characters, the abstraction of 
which depends on this sort of association, must in the brute 
always remain drowned, swamped in the total phenomenon 
which they help constitute, and never used to reason from. 
But other characters (few and far between) may be singled out 
by practical interests. 

But, now, since nature never makes a jump, it is evident that 
we should find the lowest men occupying in this respect an in- 
termediate position between the brutes and the highest men, 
and so we do. Beyond the analogies which their own minds 
suggest by breaking up the literal sequence of their experience, 
there is a whole world of analogies which they can appreciate 
when imparted to them by their betters, but which they could 
never excogitate alone. This answers the question we asked 
some time back, why Darwin and Newton had to be waited for 
solong. The flash of similarity between an apple and the moon, 
between the rivalry for food in nature and the rivalry for man’s 
approbation, was too recondite to have occurred to any but 
exceptional minds. Genius, then, is identical with the pos- 
session of Similar Association to an extreme degree. Profes- 
sor Bain, in his admirable work on the ‘* Study of Character,”’ 
says: ** This I count the leading fact of genius. I consider it 
quite impossible to afford any explanation of intellectual origi- 
nality except on the supposition of unusual energy on this 
point.’’ He proceeds to show how alike in the arts, in litera- 
ture, in practical affairs, and in science, association by similarity 
is the prime condition of success. But as, according to our 
view, there are two stages in reasoned thought, one where 
similarity merely operates to call up cognate thoughts, and 
another further stage, where the bond of identity between the 
cognate thoughts is noticed, so minds of genius may be di- 
vided into two main sorts, those who notice the bond and those 
who merely obey it. The first are the abstract reasoners, the 
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men of science, and philosophers — the analysts, in a word ; the 
latter are the poets, the critics — the artists, in a word, the men 
of intuitions. These judge rightly, classify cases, charac- 
terize them by the most striking analogic epithets, but go no 
further. At first sight it might seem that the analytic mind 
represented simply a higher intellectual stage, and that the in- 
tuitive mind represented an arrested stage of intellectual de- 
velopment ; but the difference is not so simple as this. Pro- 
fessor Bain has said that a man’s advance to the scientific stage 
(the stage of noticing and abstracting the bond of association ) 
may often be due to an absence of certain emotional sensibili- 
ties. The sense of color, he says, may no less determine a mind 
away from science tnan it determines it toward painting. There 
must be a penury in one’s interest in the details of particular 
forms in order to permit the forces of the intellect to be con- 
centrated on what is common to many forms.” In other words, 
supposing a mind fertile in the suggestions of analogies, but, at 
the same time, keenly interested in the particulars of each sug- 
gested image, that mind would be far less apt to single out the 
particular character which called up the analogy thau one 
whose interests were less generally lively. A certain richness 
of the wsthetic nature may, therefore, easily keep one in 
the intuitive stage. All the poets are examples of this. Take 
Homer: ‘* Ulysses, too, spied round the house to see if 
any man were still alive and hiding, trying to get away from 
gloomy death. He found them all fallen in the blood and dirt, 
and in such number as the fish which the fisherman to the low 
shore, out of the foaming sea, drag with their meshy nets. 
These all, sick for the ocean water, are strewn around the 
sands, while the blazing sun takes their life from them. So 
there the suitors lay strewn round on one another.”’ Or 
again: ** And as when a Meonian or a Carian woman stains 
ivory with purple to be a cheek-piece for horses, and it is kept 
in the chamber, and many horsemen have prayed to bear it 
off; but it is kept a treasure for a king, both a trapping for his 
horse and a glory to the driver —in such wise were thy stout 
thighs, Menelaos, and legs and fair ankles stained with blood.” 


10 Bain: “Study of Character,” p. 317. 
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A man in whom all the accidents of an analogy rise up as 
vividly as this, may be excused for not attending to the ground 
of the analogy. But he need not on that account be deemed 
intellectually the inferior of a man of drier mind, in whom 
the ground should not be eclipsed by the general splendor. 
Rarely are both sorts of intellect, the splendid and the 
analytic, found in conjunction. Plato among philosophers, 
and M. Taine, who cannot quote a child’s saying without de- 
scribing the ‘‘ voix chantante, étonnée, heureuse’’ in which it is 
uttered, are only exceptions, whose strangeness proves the rule. 

An often-quoted writer has said that Shakespeare possessed 
more intellectual power than any one else that ever lived. If 
by this he meant the power to pass from given premises to 
right or congruous conclusions, it is no doubt true. The 
abrupt transitions in Shakespeare’s thought astonish the 
reader by their unexpectedness no less than they delight 
him by their fitness. Why, for instance, does the death of 
Othello so stir the spectator’s blood and leave him with a 
sense of reconcilement? Shakespeare himself could Very 
likely not say why; for his invention, though rational, was 
not ratiocinative. Wishing the curtain to fall upon a rein- 
stated Othello, that speech about the turbaned Turk sud- 
denly simply flashed across him as the right end of all that 
went before. The dry critic who comes after can, however, 
point out the subtle bonds of identity that guided Shakespeare’s 
pen through that speech to the death of the Moor. Othello is 
sunk in ignominy, lapsed from his height from the beginning 
of the play. What better way to rescue him at last from this 
abasement than to make him for an instant identify himself in 
memory with the old Othello of better days, and then execute 
justice on his present disowned body, as he used then to smite 
all enemies of the State? But Shakespeare, whose mind sup- 
plied these means, could probably not have told why they were 
so effective. 

But though this is true, and though it would be absurd in an 
absolute way to say that a given analytic mind was superior to 
any intuitional one, yet it is none the less true that the former 
represents the higher stage. Men, taken historically, reason by 
analogy long before they have learned to reason by abstract 
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characters. We saw sometime back how association by simi- 
larity and true reasoning were identical in their results. Ifa 
philosopher wishes to prove to you why you should do a cer- 
tain thing, he may do so by usmMg abstract considerations ex- 
clusively ; a savage will prove the same by reminding you ofa 
similar case in which you notoriously do as he now proposes, 
and this with no ability to state the point in which the cases 
are similar. In all primitive literature, in all savage oratory, 
we find p eremnnion. cin’ | on exclusively by coables and sim- 
iles, and travelers in savage countries readily adopt the native 
custom. Take, for example, Dr. Livingstone’s argument with 
the negro conjurer. The missionary was trying to dissuade 
the savage from his fetichistic ways of invoking rain. You 
see, said 4 that, after all your operations, sometimes it rains 
and sometimes it doesn’t, exactly as when you have not oper- 
ated at all. But, replied the sorcerer, it is just the same with 
you doctors; you give your remedies, and sometimes the 
patient gets well and sometimes he dies, just as when you do 
nothing at all. To that the pious missionary replied, the 
doctor does his duty, after which God performs the cure if it 
pleases Him. Well, rejoined the savage, it is just so with me. 
I do what is necessary to procure rain, after which God sends 
it or withholds it according to His pleasure.” 

This is the stage in which proverbial philosophy reigns su- 
preme. ‘*An empty sack can’t stand straight’’ will stand for 
the reason why a man with debts may lose his honesty; and 
‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush’’ will serve to 
back up one’s exhortations to prudence. Or we answer the 
question : ‘* Why is snow white?’’ by saying, ‘* For the same 
reason that soap-suds or whipped eggs are white’’— in other 
words, instead of giving the reason for a fact, we give another 
example of the same fact. This offering a similar instance, 
instead of a reason, has often been criticised as one of the forms 
of logical depravity in men. But manifestly it is not a perverse 
act of thought, but only an incomplete one. Furnishing paral- 
lel cases is the necessary first step towards abstracting the 
reason imbedded in them all. 


1! Quoted by Renouvier: “ Critique Philosophique.” October 19, 1876. 
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As it is with reasons, so it is with words. The first words 
are probably always names of entire things and entire actions — 
extensive, coherent groups. A new experience in the primitive 
man can only be talked about ’y him in terms of the old expe- 
riences which have received names. It reminds him of certain 
ones from among them, but the poznés in which it agrees with 
them are neither named nor dissociated. Pure similarity must 
work before the abstraction which is based upon it. The first 
words are probably names of entire things and entire actions— 
extensive, coherent groups. Similarity working before abstrac- 
tion, which as a rule we have seen to be based upon it, the 
first adjectives will be total nouns embodying the striking 
character. The primeval man will say not ‘*the bread is 
hard,’’ but ‘*the bread is stone;’’ not ‘*the face is round,”’ 
but **the face is moon ;’’ not ‘* the fruit is sweet,’’ but ** the 
fruit is sugar-cane.’’ The first words are thus neither partic- 
ular nor general, but vaguely concrete. Just as we speak of 
: will, without 
meaning to connote any other attributes of the adjective-noun 
than those in which it does resemble the noun it is used to 
qualify. After a while certain of these adjectively-used nouns 
come only to signify the particular quality for whose sake they 
are oftenest used ; the entire thing which they originally meant 
receives another name, and they become true abstract and 
general terms. Oval, for example, with us suggests only 
shape. The first abstract qualities thus formed are, no doubt, 
qualities of the same sense, found in different objects — as big, 
sweet ; next, analogies between different senses, as ‘‘ sharp”’ of 
taste, ‘‘high’’ of sound, etc. ; then, analogies of motor com- 
binations, or form of relation, as simple, confused, difficult, 
reciprocal, relative, spontaneous, etc. The extreme degree of 
subtlety in analogy is reached in such cases, as when we say 
certain English art critics’ writing reminds us of a close room 
in which pastilles have been burning, or that the mind of cer- 
tain Frenchmen is like old Roquefort cheese. Here language 
utterly fails to hit upon the bases of resemblance. 

C Over an immense department of our thought weare still, all 
of us, in the savage state.) Similarity operates in us, but ab- 
straction has not taken place. We know what the present case 


9° 


an **oval’’ face, a ** velvet’? skin, or an ‘*iron 
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is like, we know what it reminds us of, we have an intuiton of 
the right course to take, if it be a practical matter. But ana- 
lytic thought has made no tracks, and we cannot justify 
ourselves to others. In ethical, psychological, and esthetic 
matters, to give a clear reason for one’s judgment is univer- 
sally recognized as a mark of rare genius. The helplessness 
of uneducated people to account for their likes and dislikes is 
often ludicrous. Ask the first Irish girl why she likes this 
country better or worse than her home, and see how much she 
can tell you. But if you ask your most educated friend why he 
prefers Titian to Paul Veronese, you will hardly get more of a 
reply; and you will probably get absolutely none if you in- 
quire why Beethoven reminds him of Michael Angelo, or how 
it comes that a mere reclining figure by the former can suggest 
all the moral tragedy of life. His thought obeys a nexus, but 
can’t name it. And so it is with all those judgments of ex- 
perts, which even though unmotived are so valuable. Saturated 
with experience of a particular class of materials, an expert in- 


tuitively feels whether a newly-reported fact is probable or not, 
whether a proposed hypothesis is worthless or the reverse. He 
instinctively knows that, in a novel case, this and not that will 
be the promising course of action. The well-known story of 
the old judge advising the new one never to give reasons for 
his decisions, ‘‘ the decisions will probably be right, the rea- 


9? 


sons will surely be wrong,’’ illustrates this. The doctor will 
feel that the patient is doomed, the dentist will have a premo- 
nition that the tooth will break, though neither can articulate 
a reason for his foreboding. The reason lies imbedded, but not 
yet laid bare, in all the countless previous cases dimly suggested 
by the actual one, all calling up the same conclusion, which the 
adept thus finds himself swept on to, he knows not how or why. 

A final conclusion remains to be drawn. If the theory be 
true which assigns to the cerebral hemispheres definite lo- 
calities in which the various images, motor and sensible, which 
constitute our thoughts are stored up, then it follows that the 
great cerebral difference between habitual and reasoned think- 
ing is this : that in the former an entire system of cells vibrating 
atany one moment discharges in its totality into another entire 
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system, and that the order of the discharges tends to be a 
constant one in time; whilst in the latter a part of the prior 
system still keeps vibrating in the midst of the subsequent 
system, and the order—which part this shall be, and what 
shall be its concomitants in the subsequent system — has little 
tendency to fixedness in time. But this physical selection, so 
to call it, of one part to vibrate persistently whilst the others 
rise and subside, which is the basis of similar association, 
seems but a minor degree of that still more urgent and im- 
portunate localize-vibration which we can easiest conceive to 
underlie the mental fact of interest, attention, or dissociation. 
In terms of the brain-process, then, all these mental facts 
resolve themselves into a single peculiarity: that of indeter- 
miniuteness of connection between the different tracts, and 
tendency of action to focalize itself, so to speak, in small 
localities which vary infinitely at different times, and from 
which irradiation may proceed in countless shifting ways. 
{Compare Diagram 6.) To discover, or (what more befits 
the present stage of nerve physiology) to adumbrate by 
some at least possible guess, on what chemical or molecular- 
mechanical fact this instable equilibrium of the human brain 
may depend, should be the next task of the physiologist who 
ponders over the passage from brute to man. Whatever the 
physical peculiarity in question may be, ¢¢ is the cause why a 
man, whose brain has it, reasons so much, whilst his horse, 
whose brain lacks it, reasons so little. We have ourselves 
tried our best to form some hypothesis, but wholly without 
success. We bequeath, therefore, the problem to abler hands. 
But, meanwhile, this mode of stating the matter suggests a 
couple of other inferences, with which we may conclude. The 
first is brief. If focalization of brain activity be the funda- 
mental fact of reasonable thought, we see why intense inter- 
est or concentrated passion make us think so much more truly 
and profoundly. The persistent focalization of motion in cer- 
tain tracts is the cerebral fact corresponding to the persistent 
domination in consciousness of the important feature of the 
subject. Wi hen not ‘* focalized,’’ we are scatter-brained ; but, . 
when thoroughly impassioned, we never wander from the point. 
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None but congruous and relevant images arise. When roused 
by indignation or moral enthusiasm, how trenchant are our re- 
flections, how smiting are our words. The whole net-work of 
petty scruples and bye-considerations which, at ordinary lan- 
guid times, surrounded the matter like a cobweb, holding back 
our thought, as Gulliver was pinned to the earth by the myriad 
Liliputian threads, are dashed through at a blow, and the sub- 
ject stands with its essential and vital lines revealed. 

The last point is relative to Spencer’s theory that what was 
acquired habit in the ancestor may become congenital wt 
in the offspring. So vast a superstructure is raised upon this _) 
principle, both by Mr. Spencer and by others, that the paucity . 
of empirical evidence for it has alike been matter of regret to 
its adherents, and of triumph to its opponents. The pointer 
pup, the birds on desert islands, the young of the tame rab- 
bit, and Brown-Séquard’s epileptic guinea-pigs constitute the 
whole beggarly array of proof. In the human race, where our 
opportunities for observation are the most complete, we seem 
to have no evidence whatever which would support the hypoth- < 
esis, unless it be the probable law that city-bred children are / 
more apt to be near-sighted than country children, and that is 
not a mental law. In the mental world we do not observe that 
the children of great travelers get their geography lessons with 
unusual ease, or that a baby whose ancestors have spoken Ger- 
man for thirty generations will, on that account, learn Italian 
any the less easily from its Italian nurse. But, if the consid- 
erations we have been led to are true, they explain perfectly 
well why this law of Spencer’s should not be verified in the 
human race, and why, therefore, in looking for evidence on the 
subject, we should confine ourselves exclusively to lower ani- 
mals. In them fixed habit is the essential and characteristic ‘ 
law of nervous action. The brain grows to the exact modesin 
which it has been exercised, and the inheritance of these modes “i 
— then called instincts — would have in it nothing surprising. 

But in man the negation of all fixed modes is the essential 
characteristic. He owes his whole preéminence as a reasoner, 
his whole human quality, we may say, to the facility with which 
a given mode of thought in him may suddenly be broken up 
into elements, which re-combine anew. Only at the price of 
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inheriting no settled instinctive tendencies, is he able to settle 
every novel case by the fresh discovery by his reason of novel 
principles. He is, par excellence, the educable animal. If, then, 
Spencer’s law were found exemplified in him, he would, in so 
far forth, fall short of his human perfections, and, when we sur- 
vey the human races, we actually do find that those which are 
most instinctive at the outset are those which, on the whole, are 
least educated in the end. An untutored Italian is, to a great 
extent, a man of the world; he has instinctive perceptions, 
tendencies to behavior, reactions, in a word, upon his environ- 
ment, which the untutored German wholly lacks. If the latter 
be not drilled, he is apt to be a thoroughly loutish personage ; 
but, on the other hand, the mere absence in his brain of 
definite innate tendencies enables him to advance by the de- 
\ velopment, through education, of his purely reasoned think- 
ing, into complex regions of consciousness that the Italian 
probably could never approach. 

We observe an identical difference between men as a whole, 


and women as a whole. A young woman of twenty reacts 
with intuitive promptitude and security in all the usual cir- 
cumstances in which she may be placed. Her likes and dislikes 
are formed ; her opinions, to a great extent, the same that they 
will be through life. Her character is, in fact, finished in its 
essentials. How inferior to her is a boy of twenty in all these 
respects. His character is still gelatinous, uncertain what 


99 


shape to assume, ‘ trying it on”’ in every direction. Feeling 
his power, yet ignorant of the manner in which he shall ex- 
press it, he is, when compared with his sister, a being of no 
definite contour. But this absence of prompt tendency in his 
brain to set into particular modes is the very condition which 
insures that it shall ultimately become so much more efficient 
than the woman’s. The very lack of pre-appointed trains of 
thought is the condition by which general principles and heads 
of classification are formed ; and the masculine brain deals with 
new and complex matter indirectly by means of these, in a 
manner which the feminine method of direct intuition, admi- 
rably and rapidly as it performs within its limits, can vainly 
hope to cope with. 
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HEGEL ON CLASSIC ART. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND FRENCH EDITION OF CHARLES BENARD’S TRANS- 
LATION OF THE SECOND PART OF HEGEL’S XSTHETICS. | 


BY WM. M. BRYANT. 
CHAPTER VI.—Or THE IpEAtL or Cuassic ArT. 
I. The Classic Ideal. 


1. The Ideal as free Creation of the Imagination of the Artist.—2. The new Gods 
of Classic Art.—3. External Character of the Representation. 


1. As the Ideal of Classic Art comes to be realized only by 
the transformation of preceding elements, the first point to 
develop consists in making manifest that it is truly sprung 
from the creative activity of the spirit; that it has found its 
origin in the inmost and most personal thought of the poet 


and of the artist. 

This seems contradicted by the fact that Greek mythology 
rests upon ancient traditions, and is related to the religious 
doctrines of the peoples of the Orient. If we admit all these 
foreign elements — Asiatic, Pelasgic, Dodonian, Indian, Egyp- 
tian, Orphic — how can we say that Hesiod and Homer gave 
to the Greek gods their names and their form? But these 
two things—tradition and poetic invention—may be very 
easily reconciled. Tradition furnishes the materials, but it 
does not bring with it the precise idea and the form which 
each god is to represent. This idea these great poets drew 
from their own genius, and they also discovered the actual 
forms appropriate to it. Thus were they the creators of the 
mythology which we admire in Greek art. The Greek gods 
are for this reason neither a poetic invention nor an artificial 
creation. They have their root in the-spirit and the beliefs of 
the Greek people — in the very foundation of the national re- 
ligion ; these are the absolute forces and powers, whatever is 
most elevated in the Greek imagination, inspired in the poet 
by the muse herself. 
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With this faculty of free creation, the artist, we have already 
seen, takes a position altogether different from that which he 
had in the Orient. The Indian poets and sages have, also, for 
their point of departure the primitive data, consisting of the 
elements of nature—the sky, animals, the rivers—or the 
abstract conception of Brahma; but their inspiraticn is 
the annihilation of personality. Their spirit loses itself in 
wishing to represent ideas so foreign to their inner nature, 
while the imagination, in the absence of rule and of measure, 
incapable of directing itself, allows itself to wander in the 
midst of concentions which have neither the character of free- 
dom nor that of beauty. It is like an architect obliged to ac- 
commodate himself to an unequal soil, upon which rise old 
debris, walls half destroyed, hillocks and rocks; forced, be- 
sides, to subordinate his plans to particular ends. He can 
erect only irregular structures which must be destitute of har- 
mony, and of which the aspect must be wholly irrational and 
fantastic. Such is not the work of a free imagination, creating 
according to its own inspirations. 

In Classic Art the artists and poets are also prophets and 
teachers ; but their inspiration is personal. 

a. At first that which constitutes the essence of their gods 
is neither a nature foreign to spirit, nor the conception of a 
single god who admits of no sensuous representation and re- 
mains invisible. They borrow their ideas from the human 
spirit, from the human heart, from human life. Thus man 
recognizes himself in these creations ; for what he produces 
outwardly is the most beautiful manifestation of himself. 

b. They are on this account only the more truly poets. 
They fashion at their will the matter and the idea so as to 
draw from them figures free and original. All these hetero- 
geneous or foreign elements they cast into the crucible of their 
imagination ; but they do not form therein a bizarre mixture 
which suggests the cauldron of the magician. Everything 
that is confused, material, impure, gross, disordered, is con- 
sumed in the flame of their genius. Whence springs a pure 
and beautiful creation wherein the materials of which it has 
been formed are scarcely perceptible. In this respect their 
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task consists in despoiling tradition of everything gross, sym- 
bolic, ugly, and deformed, and afterward bringing to light the 
precise idea which they wish to individualize and to represent 
under an appropriate form. This form is the human form, 
and it is not employed here as a simple personification of the 
acts and accidents of life ; it appears as the sole reality which 
corresponds to the idea. True, the artist also finds his images 
in the real world ; but he must remove whatever of accidental 
or inappropriate they present before they can express the 
spiritual element of human nature, which, siezed in its essence, 
should represent the everlasting might of the gods. Such is 
the free, though not arbitrary, manner in which the artist 
proceeds in the production of his works. 

c. As the gods take an active part in human affairs, the task 
of the poet consists in acknowledging therein their ptesence and 
their activity, as well as in signalizing whatever is remarkable 
in natural events, in human deeds, and in fate—in all which 
the divine powers appear to be involved. Thus the poet ful- 
fills in part the role of priest, as well as that of prophet. We 
moderns, with our prosaic reason, explain physical phenomena 
by universal laws and forces; human actions, by personal 
wills. The Greek poets, on the contrary, saw, above all these 
phenomena, their divine author. In representing human acts 
as divine acts, they showed the diverse aspects under which 
the gods reveal their power. Thus a great number of these 
divine manifestations are only human acts, when such or such 
divinity intervenes. If we open the poems of Homer, we find 
there scarcely any important event which may not be explained 
by the will or the direct influence of the gods. Such inter- 
pretations belong to the mode of seeing, to the faith born in 
the imagination of the poet. Thus, Homer often expresses 
them in his own name, and places them only in part in the 
mouth of his personages, whether priests or heroes. Thus, 
at the beginning of the Iliad, he has explained the pestilence 
by the wrath of Apollo; further on he will cause it to be pre- 
dicted by Calchas. It is the same with the recital of the story 
of the death of Achilles, in the last canto of the Odyssey. 
The shades of the lovers, conducted by Hermes to the mead 
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ows where blooms the asphodel, there encounter Achilles and 
other heroes who have battled on the Trojan plain. Aga- 
memnon himself relates to them the death of the young hero: 
‘¢The Greeks had fought all day ; when Jupiter had separated 
the two armies, they bore the noble body upon vessels and 
embalmed it, shedding tears. Then they heard coming from 
the sea a divine sound, and the Achaians, alarmed, would have 
rushed to their ships had not an old man, in whom years had 
ripened experience, arrested them.’’ He explained to them 
the phenomenon, by saying: ‘‘It is the mother of the hero 
who comes from the depth of the ocean, with the immortal 
goddesses of the sea, to receive the body of her son.’’ At 
these words fear abandoned the sage Achaians. From that 
moment, indeed, there was no longer anything in it strange 
to them. Something human, a mother, the sorrowful mother 
of the hero, came before them; Achilles is her son, she min- 
gles her moans with theirs. Afterward Agamemnon, turning 
to Achilles, continues to describe the general grief: ‘‘About 
thee gathered the daughters of old ocean, uttering cries of 
grief. They spread over thee vestments perfumed with am- 
brosia. The muses also, the nine sisters, caused to be heard, 
each in her turn, a beautiful song of mourning ; and there was 
not then an Argive there who could restrain his tears, so 
greatly had the song of the muses melted all hearts.’’ 

2. Still, of what nature are the creations which classic art 
produces in following such a method? What are the charac- 
teristics of the new gods of Greek art? 

a. The most general idea that we should form of them is 
that of a concentrated individuality, which, freed from the 
multiplicity of accidents, actions, and particular circumstances 
of human life, is collected* upon itself at the focus of its sim- 
ple unity. Indeed, what we must first remark is their spirit- 
ual and, at the same time, immutable and substantial individ- 
uality. Far removed from the world of change and illusion, 
where want and misery reign, far from the agitation and 
trouble which attach to the pursuit of human interests, retired 
within themselves, they rest upon their own universality as 
upon an everlasting foundation where they find repose and 
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felicity. By this alone the gods appear as imperishable pow- 
ers, of which the changeless majesty rises above particular 
existence. Disengaged from all contact with whatever is for- 
eign or external, they manifest themselves uniquely in their 
immutable and absolute independence. 

Yet, above all, these are not simple abstractions — mere spir- 
itual generalities — they are genuine individuals. With this 
claim each appears as an ideal which possesses in itself reality, 
life; it has, like spirit, a clearly-defined nature, a character. 
Without character there can be no true individuality. In this 
respect, as we have seen above, the spiritual gods contain, as 
integrant part of themselves, a definite physical power, with 
which is established an equally definite moral principle, which 
assigns to each divinity a limited circle in which his outward 
activity must be displayed. The attributes, the specific quali- 
ties which result therefrom, constitute the distinctive character 
of each divinity. 

Still, in the ideal proper, this definite character must not be 
limited to the point of exclusive being ; it must maintain itself 
in a just medium, and must return to universality, which is the 
essence of the divine nature. Thus each god, in so far as he 
is at once a particular individuality and a general existence, is 
also, at the same time, both part and whole. He floats in a just 
medium between pure generality and simple particularity. 
This is what gives to the true ideal of Classic Art its security 
and infinite calm, together with a freedom relieved from every 
obstacle. 

6. But, as constituting beauty in Classic Art, the special 
character of the gods is not purely spiritual ; it is disclosed so 
much the more under an external and corporeal form which 
addresses itself to the eyes as well as to the spirit. This, we 
have seen, no longer admits the symbolic element, and should 
not even pretend to (affecter) the Sublime. Classic beauty 
causes spiritual individuality to enter into the bosom of sensu- 
ous reality. It is born of a harmonious fusion of the outward 
form with the inward principle which animates it. Whence, 
for this very reason, the physical form, as well as the spiritual 
principle, must appear enfranchised from all the accidents 
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which belong to outer existence, from all dependence upon 
nature, from the miseries inseparable from the finite and 
transitory world. It must be so purified and ennobled that, 
between the qualities appropriate to the particular character of 
the god and the general forms of the human body, there shall 
be manifest a free accord, a perfect harmony. Every mark of 
weakness and of dependence has disappeared ; all arbitrary 
particularity which could mar it is canceled or effaced. In its 
unblemished purity it corresponds to the spiritual principle of 
which it should be the incarnation. 

e. Notwithstanding their particular character the gods pre- 
serve also their universal and absolute character. Independ- 
ence must be revealed, in their representation, under the 
appearance of calmness and of a changeless serenity. Thus 
we see, in the figures of the gods, that nobility and that ele- 
vation which announces in them that, though clothed in a nat- 
ural and sensuous form, they have nothing in common with 
the necessities of finite existence. Absolute existence, if it 
were pure, freed from all particularity, would conduct to the 
sublime ; but, in the classic ideal, spirit realizes and manifests 
itself under a sensuous form, which is its perfect image, and 
whatever of sublimity it has is shown to be grounded in its 
beauty, and as having passed wholly into itself. This is what 
renders necessary, for the representation of the gods, the 
classic expression of grandeur and of beautiful sublimity. 

In their beauty they appear, then, elevated above their own 
corporeal existence ; but there is manifest a disagreement be- 
tween the happy grandeur which resides in their spirituality 
and their beauty, which is external and corporeal. Spirit ap- 
pears to be entirely absorbed in the sensuous form, and yet at 
the same time, aside from this, to be merged (plongé) in itself 
alone ; it is, as it were, the moving presence of a deathless 
god in the midst of mortal men. 

Thus, although this contradiction does not appear as a mani- 
fest opposition, the harmonious totality conceals in its indi- 
visible unity a principle of destruction which is found. there 
already expressed. This is that sigh of sadness in the midst 
of grandeur which men full of sagacity have felt in the pres- 
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ence of the images of the ancient gods, notwithstanding their 
perfect beauty and the charm shed around them. In their 
calmness and their serenity they cannot permit themselves to 
indulge in pleasure, in enjoyment, nor in what we especially 
term satisfaction. The eternal calm must not even extend so 
far as to admit of a smile nor the pleasing contentment with it- 
self. Satisfaction, properly speaking, is the sentiment which is 
born of the perfect accord of our soul with its present 
situation: Napoleon, for example, never expressed his satis- 
faction more profoundly than when he had attained to some- 
thing with which all the world was dissatisfied; for true 
satisfaction is nothing else than the inner approbation which 
the individual gives himself, because of his own acts and _ per- 
sonal efforts. Its last degree is that common-place feeling 
(bourgeois sentiment, Philisterempfindung) of contentment 
which every man can experience. Now, this sentiment and 
this expression cannot be granted to the immortal gods of 
Classic Art. 

It is this character of universality in the Greek gods which 
people have intended to indicate by characterizing them as 
cold. Nevertheless, these figures are cold only in relation to 
the vivacity of modern sentiment; in themselves they have 
warmth and life. The divine peace which is reflected in the 
corporeal form comes from the fact that they are separated 
from the finite; it is born of their indifference to all that is 
mortal and transitory. It is an adieu without sadness and 
without effort, but an adieu to the earth and to this perishable 
world. In these divine existences the greater the degree in 
which seriousness and freedom are outwardly manifested, the 
more distinctly are we made to feel the contrast between their 
grandeur and their corporeal form. These happy divinities 
deprecate at once both their felicity and their physical exist- 
ence. We read in their lineaments the destiny which weighs 
upon their heads, and which, in the measure that its power 
increases (causing this contradiction between moral grandeur 
and sensuous reality to become more and more pronounced), 
draws Classic Art on to its ruin. 

3. If we ask what is the outer mode of manifestation suit- 
able to Classic Art, it needs only to repeat what has already 
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been said : In the Classic ideal, properly speaking, the spiritual 
individuality of the gods is represented, not in situations where 
they enter into relation one with another, and which might 
occasion strifes and conflicts, but in their eternal repose, in 
their independence, freed as they are from all species of pain 
and suffering — in a word, in their divine calmness and peace. 
Their determinate character is not developed so as to excite 
in them very lively sentiments and violent passions, or to force 
them to pursue particular interests. Freed from all collision, 
they are delivered from all embarrassment, exempt from all care. 
This perfect calm (wherein appears nothing void, cold, inani- 
mate, but which is full of life and sensibility ), although unalter- 
able, is for the gods of Classic Art the most appropriate form 
of representation. If, then, they take part in the attainment 
of particular ends, the acts in which they engage must not be 
of a nature to engender collisions. Free from offense on their 
own part, their felicity must not be troubled by these conflicts. 
Among the arts it is, therefore, Sculpture which more than the 
others represents the Classic ideal with that absolute inde- 
pendence wherein the divine nature preserves its universality 
united with the particular character. It is, above all, Ancient 
Sculpture, of a severer taste, which is strongly attached to this 
ideal side. Later it was allowed to be applied to the repre- 
sentation of situations and characters of a dramatic vitality. 
Poetry, which causes the gods to act, draws them into strife 
and conflicts. Otherwise, the calm of the plastic, when it re- 
mains in its true domain, is alone capable of expressing the 
contrast between the greatness of spirit and its finite exist- 
ence with that seriousness of sadness to which we have 
already referred. 


IT, The Circle of the Gods. 


1. Plurality of Gods —2. Absence of Systematic Unity. —8. Fundamental Char- 
acter of the Circle of Divinities. 


1. Plurality of gods, or Pantheism, is absolutely essential 
to the principle of Classic Art. In this plurality the divine 
world forms a special circle of divinities, of which each is in 
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itself a genuine individual, and in nowise an allegorical being. 
Each god, though possessing a special characteristic, is a com- 
plete totality which combines in himself the distinctive quali- 
ties of the other divinities. By this means the Greek gods 
possess a genuine wealth of character. They are neither par- 
ticular existences nor abstract generalities. They are the one 
and the other; and, with them, the one is the consequence of 
the other. 

2. Because of this species of individuality, Greek polytheism 
could not constitute a very real totality, a systematic whole. 

The Greek Olympus is composed of a multitude of distinct 
gods, but which do not form a constituted hierarchy. The 
orders here are not rigorously fixed. Whence the freedom, 
the serenity, the independence of these personages. 

Without this apparent contradiction these divinities would 
be embarrassed the one by the other — checked in their devel- 
opment and their power. Instead of being real personages, 
they would be only allegorical beings, personified abstractions. 

3. If we consider more closely the circle of the principal 
Greek divinities according to their fundamental and simple 
character, such as sculpture especially represents it, we do 
indeed find essential differences ; but in particular points these 
differences are canceled. The rigor of distinctions is tempered 
by an inconsequence which is the condition of beauty and of 
individuality. Thus, Jupiter possesses the sovereignty over 
gods and men, but without on this account placing in jeopardy 
the free independence of the other gods. He is the supreme 
god ; nevertheless, his power does not absorb theirs. He has 
relation with the sky, with lightning and thunder, with the 
principle of life in nature ; in a special manner, with the power 
of the State, order established by law. He represents, also, 
the superiority of knowledge and of spirit. His brothers rule 
over the sea and over the subterranean world. Apollo appears 
as the god of science, the preceptor of the muses. Artifice 
and eloquence, ability in negotiations, etc., are the attributes 
of Hermes, who is charged, also, with conducting souls to the 
lower world. Military force is the characteristic of Mars. 
Vulcan is skilled in mechanic arts. Poetic inspiration, the 
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exhilarating virtue of wine, scenic games, are attributed to 
Bacchus. Divinities of the other sex run through a similar 
circle of ideas. In Juno the conjugal tie is the chief charac- 
teristic. Ceres teaches and propagates agriculture ; but also 
the spiritual element of property, of marriage, and of civil 
rights, with which civilization and moral order begin. Minerva 
is moderation, prudence, and wisdom ; she presides over leg- 
islation. The warrior virgin, full of wisdom and reason, is 
the divine personification of the Athenian genius; the free, 
original, and profound spirit of the city of Athens. Diana, on 
the contrary, completely distinguished from the Diana of 
Ephesus, has, as her essential characteristic, the shy in- 
dependence of virginal chastity. She loves the chase, and she 
is in general the maiden, not of a discreet and silent sensi- 
bility, but of a serious character, who possesses a lofty soul 
and lofty thoughts. Venus Aphrodite, with charming Cupid — 
who, after having been the ancient Titanic Eros, is become a 
child — represent the mutual attraction of the two sexes, and 
the passion of love. 

Such are the principal ideas which constitute the basis of the 
spiritual and moral divinities. As regards their sensuous rep- 
resentation, we may still indicate sculpture as the art capable 
of expressing this particular side of the gods. Indeed, 
if it expresses individuality by what is most original in it, for 
the same reason it passes beyond the austere grandeur of the 
earlier statues, and combines and concentrates a multiplicity 
and wealth of individual qualities in that unity of the person 
which we call character. It renders this last in all its clear- 
ness and simplicity; it fixes in the statues of the gods their 
most perfect expression. In one respect sculpture is more 
ideal than poetry; but, on the other hand, it individualizes 
the character of the gods under the wholly particular human 
form. Thus it accomplishes the anthropomorphism of the 
Classic Ideal. As being this perfect representation of the 
classic ideal in an outward form, adequate to its idea, the 
images of Greek sculpture are ideal figures in the highest 
degree. They are eternal and absolute models, the central 
point of Classic Beauty. And their type must remain the basis 
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of all other productions of Greek art, where personages enter 
into movement and manifest themselves in particular acts and 
circumstances. 


IIT. Of the Individuality Appropriate to each of the Gods. 


1. Materials for this Individualization.—2. Preservation of the Moral Character.— 
3. Predominance of Harmony and of Grace. 


In order to represent the gods in their true individuality it 
does not suffice to distinguish them vy certain special attri- 
butes. Besides, Classic Art does not restrict itself to repre- 
senting these personages as immobile and concentrated within 
themselves ; it also shows them in movement and in action. 
The character of the gods is then particularized, and presents 
special traits which compose the physiognomy appropriate to 
each god. This is the accidental, historic, positive side, which 
figures in mythology and also in art as an element which is 
accessory, indeed, but which is also necessary. 

1. These materials are furnished by history or by fable. 
They are the antecedents, the local peculiarities, which give to 
the gods their living individuality and originality. Some are 
borrowed from symbolic religions which preserve a trace in 
the new creations ; the symbolic element is absorbed in the 
new myth. Others are taken from the national origin which 
attaches to heroic times and to foreign traditions. Still others, 
finally, proceed from local circumstances relating to the propa- 
gation of myths, to their formation, to the usages and ceremo- 
nies of worship, ete. All these materials fashioned by art give 
to the Greek gods the appearance, the interest, and the charm 
of living humanity. But this traditional side, which originally 
had a symbolic meaning, has lost it little by little ; it was des- 
tined only to complete the individuality of the gods; to give 
them a more human and more sensuous form ; to add, by these 
details, often little worthy of divine majesty, the side of the 
arbitrary and the accidental. Sculpture, which represents the 
pure ideal, must, without excluding it altogether, permit its 
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appearance only in the least possible degree ; it represents it 
as accessory, in the coiffure, the arms, the ornaments, the 
external attributes. 

2. Another source for the more precise determination of the 
character of the gods is their intervention in the actions and 
circumstances of human life. Here the imagination of the poet, 
as an inexhaustible source, pours forth in a multitude of par- 
ticular stories, giving account of the characteristics and actions 
attributed to the gods. The problem of art consists in combin- 
ing in a natural and lively manner the action of divine per- 
sonages with human actions, so that the gods appear to be the 
general cause of what men themselves do and accomplish. 
The gods are thus the inner principles which reside in the 
depth of the human soul; they constitute its own passions, so 
far as these are elevated, and also its personal thought; or it 
is the necessity of the situation, the force of circumstances, 
of which man suffers the fatal action. This it is which enters 
into all the situations where Homer causes the gods to inter- 
vene, as well as into the method by which they influence events. 

3: But upon this side the gods of Classic Art abandon more 
and more the silent serenity of the ideal in order to descend 
into the multiplicity of individual situations and actions, and 
into the conflict of human passions. Classic Art thus finds 
itself drawn on to the last degree of individualization ; it falls 
into the agreeable and the graceful. The divine is absorbed 
into the finite, which addresses itself exclusively to the sensi- 
bilities, which are again found there and satisfied at random 
in the images fashioned by art. The seriousness of the divine 
character gives place to grace, which, instead of impressing man 
with a holy reverence and elevating him above his individuality, 
leaves him a tranquil spectator, and pretends to no other aim 
than that of pleasing him. 

This tendency of art to be absorbed in the externality of 
things, to cause the particular finite element to prevail, marks 
the point of transition which leads to a new form of art; for, 
once the field opens to a multiplicity of finite forms, these 
place themselves in opposition to the idea, its generality, and 
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its truth. Then begins to appear the distaste of reason for 
these representations which no longer correspond to their eter- 
nal object. 


CHAPTER VII. — Destruction or Cuassic ART. 
I. Destiny. . 


Independently of the outward causes which have occasioned 
the decadence of art and precipitated its fall, many internal 
causes, taken in the very nature of the Greek ideal, render 
this fall inevitable. At first the Greek gods, as we have seen, 
bear in themselves the germs of destruction, and the imperfec- 
tion which they conceal is unveiled by the representations of 
Classic Art itself. The plurality of gods and their diversity 
make them already accidental existences; this multiplicity 
cannot satisfy the reason. Thought dissolves them and makes 
them enter again into a single divinity. Besides, the gods do 
not remain in their eternal repose ; they enter into action — par- 
ticipate in the interests and passions, and mingle in the collis- 
ions, of human life. This multitude of relations, whereby they 
engage as actors in this drama, destroys the divine majesty, 
contradicts their grandeur, their dignity, their beauty. In the 
genuine ideal itself, that of sculpture, we remark something 
inanimate, insensible, cold, a serious air of silent sadness, 
which indicates that something higher weighs upon their heads ; 
necessity, destiny, supreme unity, blind divinity, immutable 
fatality, to which are subjected both gods and men. 


II, Destruction of the Gods through their Anthropomorphism. 


1. Absence of True Personality.—2. Transition from Classic Art to Christian 
Art. —3. Destruction of Classic Art in its own Domain. 


I. But the chief cause is that, absolute necessity not forming 
anintegrant part of their personality and being foreign to them, 
the particular, individual side is no longer held to its depend- 
ence, but develops more and more without rule and without 
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measure. They permit themselves to be drawn into the 
external accidents of human life, and fall into all the imper- 
fections of anthropomorphism. Whence the ruin of these beau- 
tiful divinities of art is inevitable. Moral consciousness turns 
away from them and reprobates them. The gods, it is true, 
are moral persons, but under the human and corporeal form. 
Now, true morality appears only with consciousness, and under 
a purely spiritual form. The point of view for beauty is 
neither that of religion nor that of morals. Infinite, invisible 
spirituality; this is the divine for the religious conscious- 
ness. For the moral consciousness the good is an idea, a 
conception, a duty which commands the sacrifice of the senses. 
It is in vain, then, to be enraptured with Greek art and beauty, 
to admire those tine divinities; the soul does not wholly 
recognize itself in the object of its contemplation or of its 
worship. What it conceives as the ¢rue ideal is a spiritual, 
infinite, absolute, personal God, endowed with moral qualities, 
with justice, with goodness, ete. This is that of which the 
gods of Greek polytheism, notwithstanding their beauty, fail 
to furnish us the image. 

2. As to the transition from Greek mythology to a new 
religion and a new art, it can no longer be effected in the 
domain of the imagination. At the origin of Greek art the 
transition appears under the form ofa conilict between the old 


and the new gods, in the very realm of art and of imagination. 
Here it is upon the more serious ground of history that this 
revolution is accomplished. The new idea does not appear as 
a revelation of art, nor under the form of the myth or the fable ; 
but in history itself, by the course of events, by the appear- 
ance of God Himself upon the earth, where He is born, dies, and 


is resuscitated. This is a source of ideas which art has not 
invented, and which it finds outside itself. The gods of Classic 
Art have existence only in the imagination ; they are visible 
only in stone and in wood ; they have never been at once both 
flesh and spirit. This real existence of God in flesh and in 
spirit Christianity has for the first time exhibited in the life and 
acts of a God present among men. This transition, then, could 
not be accomplished in the domain of art, because the God of 
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revealed religion is the real and living God. Compared with 
Him, His competitors (adversaires ) were only imaginary beings, 
which could not seriously be placed in opposition to him upon 
the plain of history. The opposition and the conflict could 
not then offer the character of a serious strife and be repre- 
sented as such either by art or by poetry. Hence, whenever it 
has been attempted among the moderns to make of this subject 
a poetic theme, it has always been done in a frivolous and 
impious manner, as in the War of the Gods, by Parny. 

On the other hand, it is vain to regret, as has often been done 
in prose and in verse, the Greek ideal and Pagan mythology 
as being more favorable to art and to poetry than the Christian 
faith, to which a higher moral truth is accorded, but which is 
regarded as inferior from the point of view of art and of the 
beautiful. 

Christianity has its art and its poetry in itself; its ideal 
differs essentially from the Greek ideal and Greek art. Here 
every parallel is superficial. © Polytheism is anthropomorphism. 
The gods of Greece are beautiful divinities under the human 
form. So soon as the reason comprehended God as spirit and 
as infinite being, with this conception there appeared other 
ideas, other sentiments, other exigencies, which ancient art is 
incapable of satisfying, to which it could not attain, and which, 
therefore, called forth a néw art, a new poetry. Hence regrets 
wre superfluous and comparison has no meaning ; it is nothing 
more than a mere text for declamation. The serious objections 
which it has been possible to urge against Christianity are its 
tendencies to mysticism, to asceticism. These are, indeed, 
contrary to art, but they are, also, only exaggerations of the 
Christian principle. But the thought which constitutes the 
basis of Christianity, the true Christian sentiment, far from 
being contrary to art, is especially favorable to it. Whence 
has sprung up a new art, inferior, it is true, on certain sides, 
to antique art — for example, in sculpture ; but which is superior 
to it on other sides, by all the loftiness of its idea as compared 
with the Pagan idea. 

3. The causes which, in its own domain, have induced this 
delay may be recognized at a glance in the situations of antique 
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society, which announce both the ruin of art and that of 
religion. We recognize the vices of that social order where 
the State was all, the individual nothing for himself. This 
was the radical vice of Greek society. In this identification 
of man and the State the rights of the individual are unknown. 
Whence he seeks to open up a distinct and independent way, 
separates himself from the public interest, pursues his own ends, 
and, finally, works for the overthrow of the State. Whence 
the egotism which little by little undermines this society, and 
whence, too, the ever-growing excesses of the demagogue. 

Again, there arises in the more exalted souls the necessity of 
a higher freedom in a State organized upon the basis of justice 
and right. At length man retreats within himself, and, aban- 
doning the written law, religious and civil, takes his own con- 
science for the rule of his conduct. Socrates marks the 
advent of this idea. At Rome, in the last years of the Repub- 
lic, among the energetic souls, is revealed this antagonism 
and this disintegration of society. Fine characters offer us 
the spectacle of private virtues by the side of the enfeeblement 
and corruption of public customs. 

Thus the new principle rises with energy against a world 
which contradicts it, and undertakes the task of exhibiting it 
in all its corruption. A new form of art is developed, wherein 
the conflict is no longer that of the reason in opposition to 
reality ; it is a living picture of society, which, by its excesses, 
destroys itself with its own hands. Such is the comic in the 
form in which it was treated by Aristophanes among the 
Greeks, in applying it to the essential interests of the society 
of his time, without anger, indeed, and with a pleasantry full 
of gayety and of serenity. 


ITI. Satire. 


1. Difference between the Destruction of Classic Art and that of Symbolic Art. — 
2. Satire. —3. The Roman World as a World of Satire. 


But this solution, which still admits the possibility of art, 
we see diappear in the same measure that opposition, pro- 
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longing itself as such, introduces, instead of poetic harmony, 
a prosaic relation to the two sides. Whence the classic form 
of art is destroyed, the ruin of its gods is consummated ; the 
world of the beautiful is ended in history. What is the form 
of art which, in this transition to a more elevated form, can 
stiJl find a place and hasten the advent? 

1. We have seen symbolic art terminate, also, by the sepa- 
ration of the form from the idea, in a multitude of particular 
classes, viz., Comparison, Fable, Enigma, etc. Now, if ‘it is 
true that a similar separation constitutes, from our present 
point of view, the principle of the destruction of the ideal, we 
must ask, What is the difference between this mode of transi- 
tion and the preceding? 

a. In the symbolic phase of art, and in that phase which 
consists in comparison, form and idea are, notwithstanding 
their affinity, naturally foreign the one to the other. The two 
principles are in accord, although it is precisely their relations 
and resemblances which are the basis of their combination or 
of their comparison. But, since they remain thus separated 
and foreign at the very center of their union, there cannot be 
said to be hostility between them when they come to be sepa- 
rated. The tie being feeble, they do not suffer when it is 
broken. The ideal of Classic Art, on the contrary, has its 
principle in the perfect identification of idea and form, of 
spiritual individuality with the corporeal form. Whence, if 
the two elements which present us so complete a unity are 
separated, this takes place only because they can no longer 
be mutually supported; they must renounce this intimate 
harmony only to pass to an absolute incompatibility, to an 
irreconcilable enmity. 

2. As the character of the relation has changed, so also has 
that of the elements. In symbolic art there are ideas more 
or less abstract, general thoughts symbolically represented. 
Now, in the form which prevailed at this epoch of transition from 
Classic to Romantic Art, the basis is, indeed, also composed 
of abstract thought, similar sentiments, rational principles ; 
but it is not those abstract verities in themselves ; it is their 
realization in the individual conciousness, in the personal and 
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free reason of man, which constitutes one of the terms of op- 
position. What essentially characterizes this epoch of transi- 
tion is the manifestation of spirit as penetrated with the senti- 
ment of its freedom and of its independence. It endeavors to 
represent the efforts which the spirit makes to prevail over an 
old form, and, in general, over a world no longer suited to it. 
At the same time, man strips himself of sensuous reality, re- 
tires within himself; he seeks inner satisfaction, peace, happi- 
ness. But, in isolating himself from society, he condemns 
himself to an abstract existence, and cannot enjoy the pleni- 
tude of his being. Before him is a world which appears to 
him to be evil and corrupt. In this way art assumes a serious 
and reflective character. Intrenched in its intolerant wisdom, 
strong and confident in the verity of its principles, it places 
itself in violent opposition to the corruption of the time. Now, 
the knot of this drama presents a prosiac character. An ele- 
vated spirit, a soul penetrated with the sentiment of virtue ; 
in view of a world which, far from realizing its ideal, offers it 
only the spectacle of vice and of folly; rises against it with 
indignation, rails at it with jest, overwhelms it with the arrows 
of its scathing irony. The form of art which undertakes to 
represent this strife is the satire. With the ordinary theories 
one is greatly perplexed to know in what class it should be 
placed ; it has nothing in common with the epic poems ; it 
does not belong to lyric poetry; nor is it any the more a 
poetry inspired by the inward pleasure which accompanies the 
sentiment of free beauty and extends itself, beyond. In its 
grim humor it restricts itself to characterizing with energy 
the discord which resounds between the real world and the 
principles of abstract morality. It produces neither true 
poetry nor a genuine work of art. Thus the satirical form 
cannot be regarded as a special class of poetry ; but, considered 
in a general manner, it is this form of transition which termi- 
nates classic art. . 

3. Its true domain is not Greece, which is the native land of 
beauty. Such as we have described it, satire is a gift belong- 
ing especially to the Romans. The spirit of the Roman world 
is the reign of abstract law, the destruction of beauty, the ab- 
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sence of serenity in customs, the ebbing of domestic and 
natural affections—in general, the sacrifice of individuality, 
which devotes itself to the State, and finds its passive dignity, 
its rational satisfaction, in obedience to law. The principle of 
this political virtue, in its cold and austere severity, on the 
outer side, brought all national individualities into subjection ; 
while, within, formal Right was developed with the same rigor 
and the same exactitude, even to the point of attaining to its 
perfection. But this principle was contrary to true art ; so that 
we cannot find at Rome any art which presents a character of 
freedom and of grandeur. The Romans accepted and learned 
from the Greeks both sculpture and painting, together with 
epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry. It is to be remarked that 
what may be deemed unworthy among the Romans are the 
comie farces, the Fescennines, 4nd the Atellanes. On the con- 
trary, the comedies wrought with art, those of Plautus and of 
Terence, are of Greek origin. Ennius drew already from 
Greek sources, and prosaized the mythology. The Romans 
were able to claim, as properly belonging to them, only the 
forms of art which, in their principle, are prosaic —for ex- 
ample, the didactic poem, when its object is the enforcement 
of morality, and when it gives to its general reflections the 
purely external ornaments of measure, images, comparisons, 
and of a fine diction and elegant rhetoric. But Satire must 
be placed before every other. The disgust which the spectacle 
of the world inspires in virtue—such is the sentiment which ‘ 
seeks to express itself, often in declamations hollow enough. 
This form of art, prosaic in itself, can become poetic only 
when it places before our eyes the image of a corrupt society 
which destroys itself with its own hand. It is thus that Hor- 
ace, who, as a lyric poet, exercised himself in the Greek 
form and according to the Greek method, traces for us in the 
Epistles and Satires, where he is most original, a living por- 
trait of the customs of his time, and of all the follies which 
were before his eyes. We find there a model of fine pleas- 
antry and of good taste, but not in the same degree the 
genuine poetic gayety which contents itself with rendering 
ridiculous that which is evil. With others, on the contrary, 
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the satire is only a parallel, a contrast between vice and virtue. 
Here discontent, anger, and hatred break forth outwardly, un- 
der forms which moral wisdom borrows from eloquence. The 
indignation of a noble soul rises against corruption and ser- 
vility. By the side of the vices of the day it traces the image 
of the ancient customs, of ancient liberty, of the virtues of 
another age, with no hope of seeing them revive, sometimes 
without genuine conviction. To the feebleness and mobility 
of character, to the miseries, to the dangers, to the oppro- 
brium of the present, it can only oppose the stoical indiffer- 
ence and imperturbable firmness of the sage. This discontent 
gives to history, also, such as the Romans have written it, and 
to their philosophy as well, a similar tone. Sallust rises 
against the corruption of manners to which he himself was not a 
stranger. Titus Livius, with his elegance of rhetoric, seeks 
consolation for the present in the description of ancient days. 
But it is, above all, Tacitus who, with a pathos full of dignity 
and depth, unveils all the perversity of his time in a picture 
of striking truth. 

Later, finally, we see the Greek Lucian, with a lighter spirit 
and a gayer mood, attack heroes, philosophers, and gods 
alike, mocking especially at the ancient divinities because of 
their anthropomorphism. But often, when recounting the ac- 
tion of the gods, he falls into verbosity and becomes tedious, 
especially for us who are entirely convinced against the religion 
which he wishes to destroy. On the other hand, we know that 
from the point of view of beauty, notwithstanding his pleas- 
antries and his sarcasms, the fables which he turns into ridi- 
cule preserve their eternal value. 

But art could not rest in this disagreement between human 
consciousness and the real world without departing from its 
native principle. The spirit must be conceived as the infinite 
in itself, the Absolute. Now, although it does permit finite 
reality to subsist in opposition to it as true and independent, 
it cannot remain in hostility to it. The opposition must give 
place to a new conciliation, and to the classic ideal must suc- 
ceed another form of art, of which the characteristic is Infinite 
Subjectivity, or personality. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
A PARAPHRASE OF DR. KARL ROSENKRANZ’S “‘ PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM.” 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


IT. The Form of Education. 


§ 23. The general form of Education follows from the 
nature of mind. Mind is nothing but what it itself creates 
out of its own activity. It is, at first, mind as undeveloped or 
unconscious (in the main) ; but, secondly, it acquires the power 
of examining its own action, of considering itself as an object 
of attention, as if it were a quite foreign thing —7. e., it reflects 
(in this stage it is really ignorant that it is studying its own na- 
ture) ; and, finally, it becomes conscious that this, which it had 
been examining, and of whose existence it is conscious, is its 
own self: It attains self-consciousness. It is through this 
estrangement from itself, given back to itself again and re- 
stored to unity, but it is no longer a simple, unconscious unity. 
In this third state only can it be said to be free —7. e., to pos- 
sess itself. Education cannot create ; it can only help to de- 
velop into reality the previously-existent possibility ; it can 
only help to bring forth to light the hidden life. 

§ 24, All culture, in whatever line, must pass through 
these two stages of estrangement and of reunion; the re- 
union being not of two different things, but the recognition of 
itself by thought, and its acceptance of itself as itself. And 
the more complete is the estrangement —7. e., the more per- 
fectly can the thought be made to view itself as a somewhat 
entirely foreign to itself, to look upon it as a different and 
independent somewhat — the more complete and perfect will be 
its union with and acceptance of its object as one with itself when 
the recognition does finally take place. Through culture we are 
led to this conscious possession of our own thought. Plato 
gives to the feeling, with which knowledge must necessarily 
begin, the name of wonder. But wonder is not knowledge ; 
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it is only the first step towards it. It is the half-terrified 
attention which the mind fixes on an object, and the half-ter- 
ror would be impossible did it not dimly forebode that it was 
something of its own nature at which it was looking. The 
child delights in stories of the far-off, the strange, and the 
wonderful. It is as if they hoped to find in these some solu- 
tion to themselves—a solution which they have, as it were, 
asked in vain of familiar scenes and objects. Their craving 
for such is the proof of how far their nature transcends all its 
known conditions. They are like adventurous explorers who 
push out to unknown regions in hopes of finding the freedom 
and wealth which lies only within themselves. They want to 
be told about things which they never saw, such as terrible 
conflagrations, banditti life, wild animals, gray old ruins, Rob- 
inson Crusoes on far-off, happy islands. They are irresistibly 
attracted by whatever is highly colored and dazzlingly lighted. 
The child prefers the story of Sinbad the Sailor to any tales 
of his own home and ‘nation, because mind has this necessity 
of getting, as it were, outside of itself so as to obtain a view 
of itself. As the child grows to youth he is, from the same 
reasons, desirous of traveling. 

§ 25. Work may be defined as the activity of the mind 
in a conscious concentration on, and absorption in, some object, 


with the purpose of acquiring or producing it. Play is the 
activity of the mind which gives itself up to surrounding ob- 
jects according to its own caprice, without any thought as to 


results. The Educator gives out work to the pupil, but he 
leaves him to himself in his play. 


§ 26. It is necessary to draw a sharp line between work 
and play. Ifthe Educator has not respect for work as an ac- 
tivity of great weight and importance, he not only spoils the 
relish of the pupil for play, which loses all its charm of free- 
dom when not set off by its antithesis of earnest labor, but he 
undermines in the pupil’s mind all respect for any real exist- 
ence. On the other hand, he who does not give to the child 
space, time, and opportunity for play prevents. the originality 
of his pupil from free development through the exercise of his 
creative ingenuity. Play sends the child back to his work 
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refreshed, because in it he loses himself without constraint and 
according to his own faney, while in work he is required to 
yield himself up in a manner prescribed for him by another. 

Let the teacher watch his pupils while at lay if he would 
discover their individual peculiarities, for it is then that they 
unconsciously betray their real propensities. This antithesis 
of work and play runs through the entire life, the form only 
of play varying with years and occupations. To do what we 
please, as we please, and when we please, not for any reason, 
but just because we please, remains play always. Children in 
their sports like nothing better than to counterfeit what is to be 
the earnest work of their after-lives. The little girl plays with 
her dolls, and the boy plays he is a soldier and goes to mimic 
wars. 

It is, of course, an error to suppose that the play of a child is 
simply muscular. The lamb and the colt find their full en- 
joyment in capering aimlessly about the field. But to the 
child play would be incomplete which did not bring the mind 
into action. Children derive little enjoyment from purely 
muscular exercise. They must at the same time have an ob- 
ject requiring mental action to attain it. A number of chil- 
dren set simply to run up and down a field would tire of the 
exercise in five minutes ; but put a ball amongst them and set 
them to a‘game and they will be amused by it for hours. 

Exceptional mental development is always preceded, and is, 
indeed, produced by, an exceptional amount of exercise in the 
form of play on the part of the special faculties concerned. 
The peculiar tendencies exhibited in play are due to the large 
development of particular faculties, and the ultimate giant 
strength of a faculty is brought about by play. The genius is 
no doubt born, not made; but, although born, it would dwin- 
dle away in infancy were it not for the constant exercise taken 
in play, which is as necessary for development as food for the 
maintenance of life. 


§ 27. Work should never be treated as if it were play, nor 
play as if it were work. Those whose work is creative activity 
of the mind may find recreation in the details of science ; and 
those, again, whose vocation is scientific research can find rec- 
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reation in the practice of art in its different departments. 
What is work to one may thus be play to another. This does 
not, however, contradict the first statement. 

§ 28. Itis the province of education so to accustom us to dif- 
ferent conditions or ways of thinking and acting that they shall 
no longer seem strange or foreign to us. When these have 
become, as we say, ‘** natural’’ to us—when we find the ac- 
quired mode of thinking or acting just what our inclination 
leads us to adopt unconsciously, a Habit has been formed. A 
habit is, then, the identity of natural inclination with the spe- 
cial demands of any particular doing or suffering, and it is 
thus the external condition of all progress. As long as we re- 
quire the conscious act of our will to the performance of a deed, 
that deed is a somewhat foreign to ourselves, and not yet a 
part of ourselves. The practical work of the educator may 
thus be said to consist in leading the mind of the pupil over 
certain lines of thought till it becomes ‘* natural’’ or sponta- 
neous for him to go by that road. Much time is wasted in 
schools where the pupil’s mind is not led aright at first, for 
then he has to unlearn habits of thought which are already 
formed. The work of the teacher is to impress good methods 
of studying and thinking upon the minds of his pupils, rather 
than to communicate knowledge. 

§ 29. It is, at first sight, entirely indifferent what a Habit 
shall relate to—7. e., the point is to get the pupil into the way 
of forming habits, and it is not at first of so much moment 
what habit is formed as that a habit is formed. But we can- 
not consider that there is anything morally neutral in the ab- 
stract, but only in the concrete, or in particular examples. An 
action may be of no moral significance to one man, and under 
certain circumstances, while to another man, or to the same 
man under different circumstances, it may have quite a differ- 
ent significance, or may possess an entirely opposite character. 
Appeal must be made, then, to the individual conscience of each 
one to decide what is and what is not permissible to that indi- 
vidual under the given circumstances. Education must make 
it its first aim to awaken in the pupil a sensitiveness to spirit- 
ual and ethical distinctions which knows that nothing is in its 
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own nature morally insignifiant or indifferent, but shall recog- 
nize, even in things seemingly small, a universal human signifi- 
cance. But, yet, in relation to the highest interests of morality 
or the well-being of society, the pupil must be taught to subor- 
dinate without hesitation all that relates exclusively to his own 
personal comfort or welfare for the well-being of his fellow- 
men, or for moral rectitude. 

When we reflect upon habit, it at once assumes for us the 
character of useful or injurious. The consequences of a habit 
are not indifferent. 

Whatever action tends as a harmonious means to the realiza- 
tion of our purpose is desirable or advantageous, and whatever 
either partially contradicts or wholly destroys it is disad- 
vantageous. Advantage and disadvantage being, then, only 
relative terms, dependent upon the aim or purpose which we 
happen to have in view, a habit which may be advantageous to 
one man under certain circumstances may be disadvantageous 
to another man, or even to the same man, under other circum- 
stances. Education must, then, accustom the youth to consider 
for himself the expediency or inexpediency of any action in 
relation to his own vocation in life. He must not form habits 
which will be inexpedient with regard to that. 

§ 31. There is, however, an absolute distinction of habits as 
morally good and bad. From this absolute stand-point we 
must, after all, decide what is for us allowable or forbidden, 
what is expedient and what inexpedient. 

§ 32. As to its form, habit may be either passive or active. 
By passive habit is meant a habit of composure which surveys 
undisturbed whatever vicissitudes, either external or internal, 
may fall to our lot, and maintains itself superior to them all, 
never allowing its power of acting to be paralyzed by them. It 
is not, however, merely a stoical indifference, nor is it the com- 
posure which comes from inability to receive impressions — a 
sort of impassivity. It is that composure which is the highest 
result of power. Nor is it a selfish love of ease which inten- 
tionally withdraws itself from annoyances in order to remain 
undisturbed. It is not manifested because of a desire to be 
out of these vicissitudes. It is, while in them, to be not of 
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them. It is the composure which does not fret itself over 
what it cannot change. The soul that has built for itself this 
stronghold of freedom within itself may vividly experience 
joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, and yet serenely know that 
it is intrenched in walls which are inaccessible to their attacks, 
because it knows that it is infinitely superior to all that may 
chance or change. What is meant by active habit in distinction 
from passive habit is found in our external activity, as skill, 
facility, readiness of information, ete. It might be considered 
as the equipping of our inner selves for active contest with 
the external world; while passive habit is the fortifying of our 
inner selves against the attack of the external world. The 
man who possesses habit in both these forms impresses him- 
self in many different ways on the outer world, while at the 
same time, and all the time, he preserves intact his personality 
from the constant assaults of the outer world. He handles 
both spear and shield. 

§ 33. Alleducation, in whatever line, must work by forming 
habits physical, mental, or moral. It might be said to consist 
in a conversion of actions which are at first voluntary, by 
means of repetition, into instructive actions which are per- 
formed, as we say, naturally —7. e., without any conscious voli- 
tion. We teach a child to walk, or he teaches himself to walk by 
a constant repetition of the action of the will upon the necessary 
muscles ; and, when the thinking brain hands over the mechan- 
ism to the trained spinal cord, the anxious, watchful look dis- 
appears from the face, and the child talks or laughs as he runs : 
then that part of his education is completed. Henceforth the at- 
tention that had been necessary to manage the body in walking 
is freed for other work. This is only an illustration, easily un- 
derstood, of what takes place in all education. Mental and 
moral acts, thoughts, and feelings in the same way are, by 
repetition, converted into habits and become our nature ; 
and character, good or bad, is only the aggregate of our habits. 
When we say a person has no character, we mean exactly this : 
that he has no fixed habits. But, as the great end of human 
lifé is freedom, he must be above even habit. He must not 
be wholly a machine of habits, and education must enable him 
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to attain the power of breaking as well as of forming habits, so 
that he may, when desirable, substitute one habit for another. 
For habits may be (§ 29), according to their nature, proper or 
improper, advantageous or disadvantageous, good or bad ; and, 
according to their form, may be (§ 32) either the acceptance 
of the external by the internal or the reaction of the internal 
upon the external. Through our freedom we must be able, not 
only to renounce any habit formed, but to form a new and 
better one. Man should be supreme above all habits, wearing 
them as garments which the soul puts on and off at will. It 
must so order them all as to secure for itself a constant progress 
of development into still greater freedom. In this higher 
view habits become thus to our sight only necessary accom- 
paniments of imperfect freedom. Can we conceive of God, 
who is perfect Freedom, as having any habits? We might say 
that, as a means toward the ever-more decided realization of the 
Good, we must form a habit of voluntarily making and break- 
ing off habits. We must characterize as bad those habits which 
relate only to our personal convenience or enjoyment. They 
are often not essentially blameworthy, but there lies in them a 
hidden danger that they may allure us into luxury or effemi- 
nacy. It is a false and mechanical way of looking at the 
affair to suppose that a habit which had been formed by a 
certain number of repetitions can be broken off by an equal 
number of refusals. We can never utterly renounce a habit 
which we decide to be undesirable for us except through de- 
cision and firmness. 

§ 34. Education, then, must consider the preparation for 
authority and obedience (§ 17) ; for a rational ordering of one’s 
actions according to universal principles, and, at the same time, 
a preservation of individuality (§ 18); for work and_ play 
(§ 25); for habits of spontaneity or originality (§ 28). To 
endeavor by any set rules to harmonize in the pupil these op- 
posites will be a vain endeavor, and failure in the solution of 
the problem is quite possible by reason of the freedom of the 
pupil, of surrounding circumstances, or of mistakes on the 
part of the teacher, and the possibility of this negative result 
must, therefore, enter as an element of calculation into the work 
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itself. All the dangers which may in any way threaten the 
youth must be considered in advance, and he must be fortified 
against them. While we should not intentionally expose the 
youth to temptation in order to prove his strength of resistance, 
neither should we, on the other hand, endeavor to seclude him 
from all chance of dangerous temptation. To do the former 
would be satanic; while to do the latter would be ridiculous, 
useless, and in fact dangerous in the highest degree, for tempta- 
tion comes more from within than from without, and any secret 
inclination will in some way seek, or even create, its own op- 
portunity for gratification. The real safety from sin lies, not 
in seclusion of one’s self from the world '— for all the elements 
of worldliness are innate in each individual — but in an occu- 
pying of the restless activity in other ways, in learning and dis- 
cipline ; these being varied as time goes on, according to the 
age and degree of proficiency. Not to crush out, but to direct, 
the child’s activity, whether physical or mental, is the key to all 
real success in education. The sentimentalism which has, during 
the last few years, in this country (the United States), tended 
to diminish to so great an extent the actual work to be per- 
formed by our boys and girls, has set free a dangerous amount 
of energy whose new direction gives cause for grave alarm. 
To endeavor to prevent the youth from all free and individual 
relations with the real world, implies a never-ending watch 
kept over him. The consciousness of being thus ‘* shadowed ”’ 
destroys in the youth all elasticity of spirit, all confidence, and 
all originality. A constant feeling of, as it were, a detective 
police at his side obscures all sense of independent action, sys- 
tematically accustoming him to dependence. Though, as the 
tragic-comic story of Peter Schlemihl shows, the loss of a man’s 
own shadow may involve him in a series of fatalities,’ yet to be 
‘*shadowed’’ constantly by a companion, as in the pedagog- 
ical system of the Jesuits, undermines all naturalness. And, 
if we endeavor to guard too strictly against what is evil and 
wrong, the pupil reacts, bringing all his intelligence into the 


1 «When me they fly, I am the wings.” — Emerson. 
2 The story of Peter Schlemihl, by Chamisso, may be read in the English trans- 
lation published in “‘Hedge’s German Prose Writers.” 
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service of his craft and cunning, till the would-be educator 
stands aghast at the discovery of such evil-doing as he had 
supposed impossible under his strict supervision. Within the 
circle of whatever rules it may be found necessary to draw 
around the young there must always be left space for freedom. 
Pupils should always be led to see that all rules against which 
they fret are only of their own creation : and that as grave-stones 
mark the place where some one has fallen, so every law is 
only a record of some previous wrong-doing. The law ‘* Thou 
shalt not kill ’’ was not given till murder had been committed. 

In other words, the wrong deed preceded the law against it, 

and perfect obedience is the same as perfect freedom. No obe- 
dience except that which we gain from the pupil’s own convic- 
tions has real educational significance. 

§ 35. If there appears in the: youth any decided deformity 
opposed to the ideal which we would create in him, we should at 
once inquire into its history and origin. The negative and 
positive are so closely related, and depend so intimately on 
each other, in our being that what appears to us to be neg- 
ligence, rudeness, immorality, foolishness, or oddity may 
arise from some real necessity of the pupil which in its process 
of development has only taken a wrong direction. 

§ 36. If it should appear, on such examination, that the 
wrong action was the result of avoidable ignorance, of caprice, 
or willfulness on the part of the pupil, this calls for a simple pro- 
hibition on the part of the teacher, no reason being assigned. 
His authority must be sufficient for the pupil without any 
reason. When the fault is repeated, and the pupil is old 
enough to understand, then only should the grounds of the 
prohibition be stated with it. This should, however, be done 
in few words, and the educator must never allow himself to 
lose, in a doctrinal lecture, the idea of discipline. If he do, 
the pupil will soon forget that it was- his own misbehavior 
which was the cause of all the remarks. The statement of 
the reason must be honest, and must be presented to the youth 
on the side most easy for him to appreciate. False reasons 
are not only morally wrong, but they lead the mind astray. 

XII — 20 
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We also commit a grave error when we try to unfold to the 
youth all the possible consequences of his wrong act, for those 
possible consequences are too far off to affect his mind. The 
long lecture wearies him, especially if it be in a stereotyped 
form ; and with teachers who are fault-finding, and who like to 
hear themselves talk, this is apt to be the case. Still more 
unfortunate would it be if we really should affect the lively 
imagination of a sensitive youth by our description of the 
wretchedness to which his wrong-doing, if persisted in, might 
lead him, for then the conviction that he has already taken 
one step in that direction may produce in him a fear which in 
the future man may become terrible depression and lead to 
degradation. 

§ 37. If to censure we add the threat of punishment, we 
have then what in common language is called scolding. 

If threats are made, the pupil must be made to feel that 
they will be faithfully executed according to the word. 

The threat of punishment is, however, to be avoided ; for cir- 
cumstances may arise which will render its fulfillment not only 
objectionable, but wrong, and the teacher will then find himself 
in the position of Herod and bound * for his oath’s sake ’’ toa 
course of action which no longer seems the best. Even the 
law in affixing a penalty to definite crimes allows a certain 
latitude in a maximum and minimum of awarded punishment. 

§ 38. It is only after other means of reformation have been 
tried, and have failed, that punishment is justifiable for error, 
transgression, or vice. When our simple prohibition (§ 36), 
the statement of our reason for the prohibition( § 36), and threat 
of punishment (§ 37) have all failed, then punishment comes 
and intentionally inflicts pain on the youth in order to force 
him by this last means to a realization of his wrong-doing. And 
here the punishment must not be given for general bad conduct 
or for a perverse disposition — those being vague generalities — 
but for a special act of wrong-doing at that time. He should 
not be punished because he is naturally bad or because he is 
generally naughty, but for this one special and particular act 
which he has committed. Thus the punishment will act on the 
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general disposition, not directly, but through this particular 
act, as a manifestation of the disposition. Then it will not 
accuse the innermost nature of the culprit. This way of 
punishment is not only demanded by justice, but it is absolutely 
necessary in view of the fact of the sophistry inherent in 
human nature which is always busy in assigning various 
motives for its actions. If the child understands, then, that he 
is punished for that particular act which he knows himself to 
have committed, he cannot feel the bitter sense of injustice 
and misunderstanding which a punishment inflicted for general 
reasons, and which attributes to him a depravity of motives 
and intentions, so often engenders. 

§ 39. Punishment as an educational means must, neverthe- 
less, be always essentially corrective, since it seeks always to 
bring the youth to a comprehension of his wrong-doing and to 
a positive alteration in his behavior, and, hence, has for its aim 
to improve him. At the same time it is a sad testimony of 
the insufficiency of the means which have been previously tried. 


We should on no account aim to terrify the youth by physical 
force, so that to avoid that he will refrain from doing the 
wrong or from repeating a wrong act already done. This 
would lead only to terrorism, and his growing strength would 
soon put him beyond its power and leave him without motive 
for refraining from evil. Punishment may have this effect in 


some degree, but it should, above all, be made to impress deeply 
upon his mind the eternal truth that the evil deed is never 
allowed in God’s universe to act unrestrained and according to 
its own will, but that the good and true is the only absolute 
power in the world, and that it is never at a loss to avenge any 
contradiction of its will and design. 

It may be questioned whether the moral teaching in our 
schools be not too negative in its measures; whether it do 
not confine itself too much to forbidding the commission of the 
wrong deed, and spend too little force in securing the per- 
formance of the right deed. Not a simple refraining from the 
wrong, but an active doing of the right would be the better 
lesson to inculcate. 

In the laws of the state the office of punishment is first to 
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satisfy justice,* and only after this is done can the improve- 
ment of the criminal be considered. If government should 
proceed on the same basis as the educator, it would make a 
grave mistake, for it has to deal, not with children, but with 
adults, to whom it concedes the dignity of full responsibility 
for all their acts. It has not to consider the reasons, either 
psychological or ethical, which prompted the deed. The 
actual deed is what it has first of all to deal with, and only 
after that is considered and settled can it take into view any 
mitigating circumstances connected therewith, or any pecul- 
iarity of the individual. The educator, on the other hand, 
has to deal with those who are immature and only growing 
toward responsibility. As long as they are under the care of 
a teacher, he is at any rate partially accountable for what they 
do. We must never confound the nature of punishment in the 
State with that of punishment as an educational means. 

§ 40. As to punishment, as with all other work in education, 
it can never be abstractly determined beforehand, but it must be 
regulated with a view to the individual pupil and his peculiar 
circumstances. What it shall be, and how and when adminis- 
tered, are problems which call for great ingenuity and tact on 
the part of the educator. It must never be forgotten that 
punishments vary in intensity at the will of the educator. He 
fixes the standard by which they are measured in the child’s 
mind. Whipping ‘is actual physical pain, and an evil in itself 
to the child. But there are many other punishments which 
involve no physical pain, and the intensity of which, as felt by 
the child, varies according to an artificial standard in dif- 
ferent schools. ‘To sit under the clock’’ was a great pun- 

3 That is, punishment is retributive and not corrective. Justice requires that 
each man shall have the fruits of his own deeds; in this it assumes that each 
and every man is free and self-determined. It proposes to treat each man as free, 
and as the rightful owner of his deed and its consequences. If he does a deed 
which is destructive to human rights, it shall destroy his rights and deprive him of 
property, personal freedom, or even of life. But corrective punishment assumes 
immaturity of development and consequent lack of freedom. It belongs to the 
period of nurture, and not to the period of maturity. The tendency in our 
schools is, however, to displace the forms of mere corrective punishment (cor- 


poral chastisement), and to substitute for them forms founded on retribution — 
é. g., deprivation of privileges. See secs. 42 and 43, 
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ishment in one of our public schools — not that the seat was 
not perfectly comfortable, but that one was never sent there 
to sit unless for some grave misdemeanor. The teacher has 
the matter in his own hands, and it is well to remember this 
and to grade his punishments with much caution, so as to 
make all pass for their full value. In some schools even sus- 
pension is so common that it does not seem to the pupil a 
very terrible thing. ‘* Familiarity breeds contempt,’’ and fre- 
quency implies familiarity. A punishment seldom resorted to 
will always seem to the pupil to be severe. As we weaken, 
and in fact bankrupt, language by an inordinate use of super- 
latives, so, also, do we weaken any punishment by its fre- 
quent repetition. Economy of resources should be always 
practiced. 

§ 41. In general, we might say that, for very young children, 
corporal punishment is most appropriate ; for boys and girls, 
isolation ; and for older youth, something which appeals to the 
sense of honor. 

§ 42. (1) Corporal punishment implies physical pain. Gen- 
erally it consists of a whipping, and this is perfectly justifiable 
in case of persistent defiance of authority, of obstinate care- 
lessness, or of malicious evil-doing, so long or so often as the 
higher perceptions of the offender are closed against appeal. 
But it must not be administered too often, or with undue se- 
verity. ‘To resort to deprivation of food is cruel. But, while 
we condemn the false view of seeing in the rod the only pana- 
cea for all embarrassing questions of discipline on the teach- 
er’s part, we can have no sympathy for the sentimentality 
which assumes that the dignity of humanity is affected by 
a blow given toachild. It is wrong thus to confound self- 
conscious humanity with child-humanity, for to the average 
child himself a blow is the most natural form of retribution, 
and that in which all other efforts at- influence at last end. 
The fully grown man ought, certainly, not to be flogged, for 
this kind of punishment places him on a level with the child ; 
or, where it is barbarously inflicted, reduces him to the level of 
the brute, and thus absolutely does degrade him. In English 
schools the rod is said to be often used; if a pupil of the first 
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class, who is never flogged, is put back into the second, he be- 
comes again subject to flogging. But, even if this be necessary 
in the schools, it certainly has no proper place in the army 
and navy. 

§ 43. (2) To punish a pupil by isolation is to remove him 
temporarily from the society of his fellows. The boy or girl 
thus cut off from companionship, and forced to think only of 
himself, begins to understand how’helpless he is in such a 
position. Time passes wearily, and he is soon eager to re- 
turn to the companionship of parents, brothers and sisters, 
teachers and fellow-students. 

But to leave a child entirely by himself without any super- 
vision, and perhaps in a dark room, is as wrong as to leave two 
or three together without supervision. It often happens when 
they are kept after school by themselves that they give the 
freest rein to their childish wantonness, and commit the wildest 
pranks. 

§ 44. (3) Shutting children up in this way does not touch 
their sense of honor, and the punishment is soon forgotten, 
because it relates only to certain particular phases of their 
behavior. But it is quite different when the pupil is isolated 
from his fellows on the ground that by his conduct he has 
violated the very principles which make civilized society 
possible, and is, therefore, no longer a proper member of it. 
This is a punishment which touches his sense of honor, for 
honor is the recognition of the individual by others as their 
equal, and by his error, or by his crime, he had forfeited his 
right to be their equal, their peer, and has thus severed 
himself from them. 

The separation from them is thus only the external form of 
the real separation which he himself has brought to pass with- 
in his soul, and which his wrong-doing has only made clearly 
visible. This kind of punishment, thus touching the whole 
character of the youth and not easily forgotten, should be 
administered with the greatest caution lest a permanent loss of 
self-respect follow. When we think our wrong-doing to be 
eternal in its effects, we lose all power of effort for our own 
improvement. 
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This sense of honor cannot be developed so well in family 
life, because in the family the ties of blood make all in a cer- 
tain sense equal, no matter what may be their conduct. He 
who has by wrong-doing severed himself from society is still a 
member of the family, and within its sacred circle is still be- 
loved, though it may be with bitter tears. No matter how 
wrong he may have been, he still can find there the deepest 
sympathy, for he is still father, brother, ete. It is in the con- 
tact of one family with another that the feeling of honor is 
first developed, and still more in the contact of the individual 
with an institution which is not bound to him by any natural 
ties, but is an organism entirely external to him. Thus, to the 
child, the school and the school-classes offer a means of devel- 
opment which can never be found in the family. 

This fact is often overlooked by those who have the charge 
of the education of children. No home education, no private 
tutorship, can take the place of the school as an educational 
influence. For the first time in his life the child, on being 
sent to school, finds himself in a community where he is re- 
sponsible for his own deeds, and where he has no one to shield 
him. The rights of others for whom he has no special affec- 
tion are to be respected by him, and his own are to be de- 
fended. The knowledge gained at the school is by no means 
the most valuable acquisition there obtained. It must. never 
be forgotten by the teacher that the school is an institution on 
an entirely different basis from the family, and that personal 
attachment is not the principle on which its rule can be rightly 
based. 

§ 45. This gradation of punishment from physical pain, up 
through occasional isolation, to the touching of the innermost 
sense of honor is very carefully’ to be considered, both with 
regard to the different ages at which they are severally appro- 
priate and to the dillorent discipline which they necessarily 
produce. Every punishment must, however, be always looked 
at as a means to some end, and is thus transitory in its nature. 
The pupil should always be conscious that it is painful to the 
teacher to punish him. Nothing can be more effectual as a 
means of cure for the wrong-doer than to perceive in the man- 
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ner and tone of the voice, in the very delay with which the 
necessary punishment is administered, that he who punishes 
also suffers in order that the wrong-doer may be cured of his 
fault. The principle of vicarious suffering lies at the root of 
all spiritual healing. 


III. The Limits of Education. 


§ 46. As far as the external form of education is concerned, 
its limit is reached in the instrumentality of punishment in 
which we seek to turn the activity which has been employed in 
ajwrong direction into its proper channel, to make the deed 
positive instead of negative, to substitute for the destructive 
deed one which shall be in harmony with the constructive 
forces of society. But education implies its real limits 
in its definition, which is to build up the individual into 
theoretical and practical Reason. When this work goes prop- 
erly on, the authority of the educator, as authority, necessarily 
loses, every day, some of its force, as the guiding principles 
come to form a part of the pupil’s own character, instead of 
being super-imposed on him from without through the media- 
tion of the educator. What was authority becomes now ad- 
vice and example ; unreasoning and implicit obedience passes 
into gratitude and affection. The pupil wears off the rough 
edges of his crude individuality, which is transfigured, so to 
speak, into the universality and necessity of Reason, but with- 
out losing his identity in the process. Work becomes enjoy- 
ment, and Play is found only in a change of activity. The 
youth takes possession of himself, and may now be left to him- 
self. There are two widely differing views with regard to the 
limits of education ; one lays great stress on the powerlessness 
of the pupil and the great power of the teacher, and asserts 
that the teacher must create something out of the pupil. 

This view is often seen to have undesirable results, where 
large numbers are to be educated together. It assumes that 
each pupil is only ‘+ a sample of the lot ’’ on whom the teacher 
is to affix his stamp, as if they were different pieces of goods 
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from some factory. Thus individuality is destroyed, and‘all 
reduced to one level, as in cloisters, barracks, and orphan asy- 
lums, where only one individual seems to exist. Sometimes it 
takes the form of a theory which holds that one can at will 
flog anything into or out of a pupil. This may be called a 
superstitious belief in the power of education. The opposite 
extreme may be found in that system which advocates a ‘* se- 
vere letting alone,’’ asserting that individuality is unconquer- 
able, and that often the most careful and circumspect education 
fails of reaching its aim because the inherent nature of the 
youth has fought against it with such force as to render abort- 
ive all opposing efforts. This idea of Pedagogy produces a 
sort of indifference about means and ends which would leave 
each individuality-to grow as its own instinct and the chance 
influences of the world might direct. The latter view would, 
of course, preclude the possibility of any science of education, 
and make the youth only the sport of blind fate. The com- 
parative power of inherited tendencies and of educational ap- 
pliances is, however, one which every educator should carefully 
study. Much careless generalization has been made on this 
topic, and opinion is too often based upon some one instance 
where accurate observation of methods and influences have 
been wanting. 

§ 47. Education has necessarily a definite subjective limit 
in the individuality of the youth, for it can develop in him only 
that which exists in him as a possibility. It can lead and 
assist, but it has no power to create. What nature has denied 
to a man education cannot give him, any more than it can on 
the other hand annihilate his original gifts, though it may 
suppress, distort, and measurably destroy them. And yet it is 
impossible to decide what is the real essence of a man’s indi- 
viduality until he has left behind him the years of growth, 
because it is not till then that he fully attains conscious 
possession of himself. Moreover, at this critical time many 
traits which were supposed to be characteristic may prove 
themselves not to be so by disappearing, while long-slumbering 
and unsuspected talents may crop out. Whatever has been 
forced upon a child, though not in harmony with his individu- 
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ality, whatever has been driven into him without having been 
actively accepted by him, or having had a definite relation to 
his culture —will remain perhaps, but only as an external 
foreign ornament, only as a parasitic growth which weakens 
the force of his real nature. But we must distinguish from 
these little affectations which arise from a misconception of 
the limits of individuality that effort of imitation which 
children and young people often exhibit in trying to copy in 
their own actions those peculiarities which they observe and 
admire in perfectly-developed persons with whom they may 
come in contact. They see a reality which corresponds to their 
own possibility, and the presentiment of a like or a similar 
attainment stirs them to imitation, although this external 
imitation may be sometimes disagreeable or ridiculous to the 
lookers-on. We ought not to censure it too severely, remem- 
bering that it springs from a positive striving towards true 
culture, and needs only to be properly directed, and never to 
be roughly put down. 

§ 48. The objective limit of education consists in the means 
which can be applied for it. That the capacity for culture 
should exist is the first condition of success, but it is none the 
less necessary that it be cultivated. But how much cultivation 
shall be given to it must depend in very great degree on the 
means which are practicable, and this will undoubtedly again 
depend on the worldly possessions and character of the family 
to which the pupil belongs. If he comes of a cultivated and 
refined family, he will have a great advantage at the start over 
his less favored comrades ; and, with regard to many of the arts 
and sciences, this limitation of education is of great significance. 
But the means alone will not answer. Without natural capac- 
ity, all the educational apparatus possible is of no avail. On 
the other hand, real talent often accomplishes incredible feats 
with very limited means; and, if the way is only once open, 
makes of itself a center of attraction which draws to itself as 
with magnetic power the necessary means. Moral culture is, 
however, from its very nature, raised above such dependence. 

If we fix our thought on the subjective limit — that of indi- 
viduality (§ 47) —we detect the ground for that indifference 
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which lays little stress on education (§ 46,end). If, on the 
other hand, we concentrate our attention on the means of cul- 
ture, we shall perceive the reason of the other extreme spoken 
of —of that pedagogical despotism (§ 46) which fancies that 
it is able to prescribe and enforce at will upon the pupil any 
culture whatever, without regard to his special characteristics. 

§ 49. Education comes to its absolute limit when the pupil 
has apprehended the problem which he is to solve, has com- 
prehended the means which are at his disposal, and has acquired 
the necessary skill in using them. The true educator seeks to 
render himself unnecessary by the complete emancipation of 
the youth. He works always towards the independence of the 
pupil, and always with the design of withdrawing so soon as 
he shall have reached this stand-point, and of leaving him to 
the full responsibility for his own deeds. To endeavor to hold 
him in the position of a pupil after this time has been reached 
would be to contradict the very essence of education, which 
must find its result in the independent maturity of the youth. 
The inequality which formerly existed between pupil and 
teacher is now removed, and nothing becomes more oppressive 
to the former than any endeavor to force upon him the au- 
thority from which, in reality, his own efforts have freed him. 
But the undue hastening of this emancipation is as bad an 
error as an effort after delay. The question as to whether a 
person is really ready for independent action —as to whether 
his education is finished — may be settled in much the same 
way in education as in politics. When any people has pro- 
gressed so far as to put the question whether they are ready 
for freedom, it ceases to be a question ; for, without the inner 
consciousness of freedom itself, the question would never have 
occurred to them. 

§ 50. But, although the pupil may rightly now be freed from 
the hands of instructors, and no longer obtain his culture 
through them, it is by no means to be understood that he is 
not to go on with the work himself. He is now to educate 
himself. Each must plan out for himself the ideal toward which 
he must daily strive. In this process of self-transformation a 
friend may aid by advice and example, but he cannot educate, 
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for the act of educating necessarily implies inequality between 
teacher and pupil. The human necessity for companionship 
gives rise to societies of different kinds, in which we may, per- 
haps, say that there is some approach to educating their mem- 
bers, the necessary inequality being supplied by various grades 
and orders. They presuppose education in the usual sense of 
the word, but they wish to bring about an education in a higher 
sense, and, therefore, they veil the last form of their ideal in 
mystery and secrecy. 

By the term Philister the Germans indicate the man of a 
civilized state who lives on, contented with himself and devoid 
of any impulse towards further self-culture. To one who is 
always aspiring after an Ideal, such a one cannot but be repul- 
sive. But how many are they who do not, sooner or later, in 
mature life, crystallize, as it were, so that any active life, any 
new progress, is to them impossible? 


FICHTE’S CRITICISM OF SCHELLING. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G. FICHTE.] 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 


IT. Concerning the Fate Hitherto Experienced by the Science of 
Knowledge. 


1. Description of the state of our Literature generally. — It 
is by no means our purpose here to repeat how the public 
has conducted itself towards the Science of Knowledge ever 
since its first appearance, but to explain this conduct and to 
show up its grounds ; and since these grounds lie, doubtless, in 
the state of our literature generally, as it has existed and still 
exists, we shall best give the proposed information by first fur- 
nishing a thorough description of this state of our general lit- 
erature. 

The pain and deep sorrow which overcomes us at being 
forced to leave the pure ether of profound thought, wherein 
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we would gladly dwell always, and to descend into the abyss 
of intellectual and moral error, it is not necessary to describe. 
Surely it is not inclination which leads us to this busi- 
ness ; we have to overcome a deep repugnance in resolving to 
undertake it ; and this resolve we have formed, not because we 
think our work will really help the matter, but because it is 
our duty to act, as if it might possibly be of use in it, and be- 
cause it is at any rate necessary that the whole evil should 
be shown up in all its loathsomeness, so that a wholesome terror 
may strike the public. Nay, even though it were true that 
there is no help for the present generation, and that this age 
must be abandoned as beyond salvation, it would still be neces- 
sary to raise up this terror for the new up-growing generation, 
that it may not follow the footsteps of its predecessors. 

I have only two general remarks to premise : 

Firstly. Whether that which I shall designate as the char- 
acter of our learned public is valid for all of its members with- 
out exception, or only for the great majority of them, may be 
left undetermined ; and I will cheerfully admit the latter to 
those of my scientific readers who are conscious of never 
having uttered, in speech or writing, such statements as I shall 
hereafter cite —for it certainly is not pleasant for me to im- 
agine the number of the guilty ones larger than it is. My 
remarks refer only to those who — after a severe self-examina- 
tion—feel themselves referred to. 

Secondly. The general reply to such reproaches as ours is 
this: ‘* You have exaggerated the matter, or spoken altogether 
untruthfully ; we are not as you describe us to be.’’ The 
ground of this their mistake—which ground, however, 
generally remains concealed to them— is this: in all their 
utterances they only say what has been said; and this their 
saying again of sayings never allows them to get to say the 
subject-matter itself. Now, they cannot but believe that we 
do things in the same way. They believe that we are desirous 
of reporting their speech, of saying what they say ; and thus, of 
course, it happens that, in our characteristics of them, they 
do not discover their own sayings, and hence conclude that they 
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are shamefully traduced. But our desire was rather to say 
what they really and in truth are and live. (Thus their life 
can be shown up very well by what they are; for, whether they 
know it or not, their life is the source and premise of their 
being.) Hence, if it should happen that, in trying to explain 
also in words this their life and being, they say the very reverse 
of what we assert them to be, the explanation is as follows: 
that which they thus say of themselves is not an expression of 
their true being, but rather a speech committed to memory, a 
mask bought in market, wherewith they badly enough conceal 
their natural skin. 

And now to our business. That the organ for speculative 
philosophy, which alone makes clear, puts in order, and 
furnishes the ground for all other knowledge, and without 
which all meddling with the sciences is only a blind, accidental 
groping —that this organ, I say, is utterly wanting in the 
present cultivators of science, has already been shown in our 
former remarks, and has been proved by the fate of our own 
speculation, to the satisfaction of any one who is able to under- 
stand us. Now, it would not be so much of a reproach for our 
present age to share the lack of this organ with all former ages, 
did not this great distinction arise: that those previous ages 
never heard a word of true speculation, whilst, during the last 
twenty-five years, two different authors, using each an utterly 
independent style and method, have in a continuous series of 
writings placed before the public the rules of true speculation, 
and exemplified them on various subjects. 

But what shall I say, when it isas clear as sunlight that 
amongst all these cultivators of science even the conception of 
the science itself, in its purely formal and external qualities, 
has almost vanished — nay, that they internally tremble at this 
conception, and passionately oppose the slightest attempt made 
to awaken its memory, and that the only consolation of their 
life is the hope that a science will never be realized, and the 
only object of their endeavors is to prevent its realization. 
Would not this consideration lead us to imagine that in the 
place of an experienced, learned public we have now to deal 
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with violent enemies of science, who hold up the mask of learn- 
edness only in order to be the more secure and victorious in 
their attacks upon science? 

Science, as sure as it is science, has an absolute and un- 
changeable evidence in itself, absolutely annihilating all doubt 
and all possibility of a doubt in it ; and, since this evidence can 
be possible only in one unchangeable manner, it results that 
science has its firm, unchangeable, external form. This belongs 
to the essence of science, as such; only on this condition is it 
science ; and thus it has always been held and believed wher- 
ever a scientific public has had existence. But what do our 
pretended men of learning hold in respect to this point? How 
many may there be amongst them who have not at one 
time or another allowed expressions like these to escape their 
lips: ‘* Somebody considers himself alone wise and a philoso- 
pher;’’ ‘*Somebody wants Philosophy to be a complete 
whole ;”’ ‘*It is necessary in meeting the objections of op- 
ponents to place one’s self on their stand-point ;’’ (as if there 
could be more than one stand-point for each truth!) ‘* In in- 
vestigating truth one ought not to be so very strict, but ought 
to live and let live,’’ 
Science of Knowledge is asked to abandon its absolute, funda- 
mental character? All these expressions are uttered by them, 
morever, as axioms which no sensible man can doubt, with a 
childish naiveté, and so utterly without a presentiment of their 
own absurdity that there is no doubt they expect not only the 
approval of all other men, but are even convinced that the 
scientific man, whom they accuse of arrogating to himself alone 
wisdom and philosophy, has never considered the matter in 
the light of these their axioms, and that now, since they have 
reminded him, he cannot help seeing it and being thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. Now, supposing these same authors and 
learned men should at some other time, in speaking of the 
nature of science, express themselves very much as we have 
done above; would this be considered their earnest meaning? 
How could it? They would only say it, but believe the con- 
trary ; for, in judging present facts, they always act by the 
contrary — and some of them even exemplify this by adding to 


’ 


etc., by all of which expressions the 
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such merely sazd confessions with a touching naiveté, ‘* This is 
certainly true in the abstract, but by no means én the conerete ; ’’ 
whereby they, indeed, clearly confess that they hold the above 
conception of a science to be only the empty conception of a 
clownish and playful thinking, which will never, they trust, 
become earnest. 

The inner essence of science is grounded upon itself, and 
makes itself absolutely through itself, and out of itself, as it 
makes itself; it absolutely annihilates all arbitrariness, and 
the very first requisite of a scientific man is this: that all in- 
clinations in him should submit to the holy law of truth, and 
that he should be forever resolved to submit in quiet resigna- 
tion to whatever shall force itself upon him as the truth. 
Can we believe that this condition has been complied with — 
or, merely, that they consider it possible that anybody should 
require it of them—by men who seriously tell us, in the 
presence of the whole public, that our truth does not please 
them, who begin to describe their feelings when they are re- 
quested to accept it, and who then sketch out the features of 
a truth which would please them, requesting us to alter our 
truth in conformity to these sketches of theirs; and who, 
when we refuse, get mad and passionate, and complain 
that we want to tear their hearts out of their bodies— which, 
indeed, we gladly would do if we knew how, but in this our 
inability leave the matter to Divine Grace? Or shall we be- 
lieve that this condition has been complied with by those who, 
independently of the content of our doctrine, complain that 
the form is not sweet enough, who require us to teach them 
kindly, and who want to know why we have applied to them such 
rough shakes, which have nearly disturbed the placid serenity 
of their dear souls, and who request us to improve and to 
sugar-coat our medicine in future, since, otherwise, they are 
resolved (as a well-deserved punishment for us) not to be 
taught by our teachings. And yet it is not possible to believe 
that there are many exceptions to this mode of thinking, when 
we see how our new doctrine is opposed by no other weapons 
than those of disinclination, and those of a desire to create 
that same feeling in the breasts of readers, whose sympathy 
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and equal ignorance are expected, and of expressed surprise 
that this new doctrine should be so immensely at variance with 
common opinion —as if one ought to accept something as true 
because it is the common opinion ! 

The very first knowledge which is to be required of the man 
of science is this: that science is not a mere play and pastime, 
not a luxury to heighten the delights of life, but something to 
be demanded of all mankind, and the only possible source of 
all its further development ; that truth is a blessing and the 
highest of all blessings, involving all other blessings ; whilst 
error is the source of all evil, is sin, and the source of all other 
sins and vices ; and that the man who checks truth and helps 
to propagate error commits the most grievous sin against the 
whole human race. Can this knowledge be supposed to exist 
in those who, throughout their whole lives and throughout all 
their writings and works, have evinced, and do evince, the most 
absolute indifference in regard to truth and error; who con- 
tinue every day of their lives to teach without ever knowing 
anything ; who, without the conviction that what they teach is 
truth, nevertheless continue to teach it, on the chance that 
they may have hit the truth, and who thus, having inwardly 
become one concrete hypocrisy and lie, yet continue to live on 
lying, and to eat, drink, and clothe themselves with lies? I 
say without conviction, for it is a truth of heavenly clearness, 
which of itself alone secures to mankind the possession of 
truth, and which, although it discovers the corruption of those 
men, and is, therefore, hateful in their sight, cannot be given 
up; this truth, namely, that Evidence carries along with it a 
specifically different inner and convincing power, which can 
never be on the side of error; that every one can, therefore, 
know, under all circumstances of his life, whether his thoughts 
take hold of him with that power or not, and that, hence, every 
one, of whom it appears afterwards that he has been in error, 
must have known, at least —though he may not have recog- 
nized his error as error—that it did not take hold of him 
with the power of truth ; and that, hence, he might have known 
at first, if he had but considered maturely, that he did not 
recognize it as truth. Hence he can escape in no way the 

XII — 21 
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proof that he has acted recklessly and without due respect of 
truth. 

What can possibly be the source of this culpable reckless- 
ness? Only laziness, negligence, egotism, and deep moral 
corruption. Life everlastingly tears us out of ourselves and 
drives us hither or thither as it chooses, playing with us ac- 
cording to its caprice. To gather one’s self together in oppo- 
sition to this tendency, and thus to hold one’s self until the 
end, costs exertion, self-denial, labor; and this hurts our ten- 
der flesh. It is already something, to but take hold of one’s 
self thus at times; but, in order to attain the highest place in 
the highest of all sciences — speculation — it is necessary that this 
absolute self-control should have been practiced until it has 
become a complete art, and until it has become impossible ever 
to be hurried along by the current of blind imagination ; and to 
get so far requires, again, a clear, sober, and considerate mode 
of living. How could the impotency of our present days, in- 
deed, suffer such a state of things to come to pass? 

But, even if it had been in their power to acquire this art, 
would they have had the will to acquire it ; and would they have 
accounted this power to collect themselves their honor, or their 
disgrace? I say, their disgrace! For it is a long time since 
the rivalry with that nation’— which now so cruelly punishes 
us for our good intention and our inability to rival it — has 
made the very appearance of German earnestness, thorough- 
ness, and diligence contemptible in our eyes, and has induced 
us to make a play of scientific pursuits, giving ourselves up 
wholly to the current of the notions that may strike us, as the 
only thing which is likely to make us appear in possession of 
the envied ‘‘ ease of manner’”’ of that nation. In order to be 
safe against appearing like pedants, we have become literary 
snobs, and have not succeeded even in that to any extent. I 
should like to make inquiry, particularly amongst our younger 
literary men, how many would rather have it said of 
them that truth came to them by a happy disposition of their 
nature, without much trouble or exertion, than that they found 


1 The French translation. 
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truth through diligence and earnest thought? How many of 
them would consider themselves more honored by the title of 
‘¢a genius ’’ than by being called industrious and careful think- 
ers? How many of them would not rather consider the latter 
epithet as disgrace to them, as signifying that they were rather 
limited and untalented minds, for which nature had done 
nothing at all! Thus their dreaminess and floating upon the 
current of self-arisen notions, which is so comfortable, has 
proved at the same time to be an honor; and, hence, we take 
more delight in it than in troublesome earnestness. 

Now, why could not those men, who, as it has appeared in 
immeasurable clearness, did know so altogether nothing of 
science that even the conception of that science and the very 
first conditions ofits acquirement were unknown to them — why 
could not those men, I say, have stopped pretending to be men 
of science, and have refrained from writing, teaching, and 
judging as if they were the most thoroughscholars. Moreover, 
since the only possible motives of action, love of truth and of 
science, of which they never had a spark in them, could not have 
impelled them, they could have been so impelled only by such 
external motives as: wishing to pass for authorities, love of 
glory, and of other emoluments which are usually connected 
therewith. Sure enough, they are driven and inspired by 
these motives to such an extent that they hate and fear the 
real science, which they correctly prophesy will result in the 
loss of their own reputation, more than anything else, and that 
no means are too bad for them, by applying which they may 
hope to check the breaking of light at least so long as they 
live — live in a shameless battle for an existence a thousandfold 
forfeited by them, and which they themselves would curse if 
they had but a spark of honor in their breasts. 

By this, their stupid self-conceit, therefore, are they so 
blinded and possessed that it leads them to the most ridicu- 
lous and incredible absurdities. While they always pre- 
suppose that no one is quite correct, and that a sure and 
absolute truth can nowhere be found, they yet forget this 
principle so utterly when it is to be applied to their own 
persons that all their arguments are based on the very opposite 
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principle, and that all their arguments presuppose the following : 
why, we who speak have undoubtedly the true truth inborn 
in us, and, hence, the man who contradicts us must necessarily 
be in the wrong — never considering that the man who contra- 
dicts them may take advantage of the same privilege of blind 
self-conceit for his own assertions. Nay, it has even been 
known to occur, and is still known to occur every day, that a 
man imagines himself to have stamped a doctrine with the 
infallible seal of condemnation by asserting that he cannot 
understand it, or that it seems so difficult to him as to make 
his head swim ; thus presupposing with truly childish naiveté 
that the whole world has the same exquisite opinion of himself 
which he cherishes, and that the whole world places that opinion 
as an absolute axiom higher than all its own judgments, and 
never reflecting, in the intoxication of his self-conceit, what 
would be the proper answer for him. 

It is true the present description of the literary condition of 
our times has been drawn chiefly with a view to explain from it 
the fate which the Science of Knowledge has met hitherto ; but 
the times wherein I draw it will, perhaps, exonerate me, when I 
remark, at the same time, that the political condition? of our 
age, by which it seems, unless a miracle brings salvation in an 
unforeseeable manner, that all the culture and products of 
culture which mankind has attained in thousands of years 
must be doomed to destruction, until, after other thousands of 
years, savages and barbarians now unknown shall again begin 
the same path of civilization; that this political condition, I 
say, has solely arisen from the condition of our literature. It 
has been coming upon us as a result of the general inability 
to take firmly hold of any one object, and to penetrate it in its 
true essence, and to will the remedy against this inability 
wholly and earnestly, without at the same time willing its op- 
posite, and to carry it out with stern consequence, leaving 
aside all minor objects. But from whom, indeed, could the 
men who have decided our fate have learned this firmness, 
when the men in whose schools they were first taught, and 


* The following passage refers to Napoleon’s conquest of Germany. 
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from whom they still daily seek entertainment — though, per- 
haps, merely for the joke of the thing—give them no other 
example than that of utter dissoluteness? Wherever there is 
a literature, the literary men form their age, and, if they 
get rotten, everything else around rots only so much the more. 

But, to return to our proper subject, how was it possible to 
make these men, who were yet in doubt concerning the first 
alphabet of all instruction, namely, whether science was at 
all possible, believe that a Science of Science was possible ; 
or how could one have led these men, who were not at 
all capable of collecting their thoughts, and who boast 
of not being so, to the very highest and completest thinking? 
Nothing was to be expected but what really did result, 
namely, that they would turn the words and forms of this 
science into jokes for the amusement of their readers, and, if 
its author remained serious, heap abuse and anger upon him. 

Two remarks in conclusion. If those who are hurt by this 
description should again utter their minds on the subject, they 
will most certainly repeat what they always say —that I have 
exaggerated and stated untruths. Not for their sake, but for 
the sake of a better future generation —if such a thing be 
possible — I now state that everything I have said rests on the 
announced axiom that each one who is afterwards discovered 
to have been in error might well have known at first that he 
was not convinced, and that he, therefore, cannot deny having 
acted recklessly and immorally. But that these men are in 
error in almost all of their assertions, a better future genera- 
tion —had the possibility of such a better one not been so 
well provided against — would soon discover. 

Next they will repeat what they also say every time, that I 
only wish to vent my passion; and for this assertion they 
will also find a plausible ground in the fact that they have not 
blessed me with their approval and laudations. Now, we have 
not kept from them that, so long as they are what they 
are, we heartily despise, not only them, but also their approval ; 
but they are firmly convinced that it is altogether impossible 
that any man should not entertain the same admiring opinion 
of them which they cherish themselves. They will, therefore, 
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never put faith in this assurance of ours, but will hold it to 
be an empty pretext and a mask to hide something else. They 
will, therefore, not believe us again now, though we renew 
that assurance, and would like to have them take note that, in 
order to make one’s approval an honor, one should first be 
honorable ; and that we would thankfully accept their ap- 
proval after they had first merited ours, but that until then we 
should consider it a great disgrace and a proof of badness on 
our own part if we did please them. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


Different persons took their special views of Nirvana among the 
Buddhists. They had their Kants and Hegels, who made their special 
interpretations. 

All I have learnt of writing is to scratch a little. I have learnt to 
(sometimes) omit the word ‘‘very.’? These published discourses do 
not read as when delivered, so many years ago — fourteen years, is it 
[the essays] ? 

It is worth while to pay Henry surveyor’s wages for doing other 
things. He is surely forecasting, and he does much more than is 
bargained for. When he does anything, I am sure the thing is there. 
He has that common sense, which is as good as Shakespeare’s. 

I wish to feel the water, as my tub at home is not large enough. 
I never have those changes of raiment, you speak of, in the spring, 
and I think I may have had the same towel this morning which I used 
yesterday. That [an old button] is a very ancient coin, left after the 
first deluge [bath at Walden Pond]. 

Thomas, when he is sick, is spleeny. He thinks he shall die, must 
go to his sister, and that he cannot earn half his wages; and it is all 
very dreadful. It seems miraculous how differently people view their 
colics and belly-aches. Some laugh at their dumps, and appreciate 
the satire, as they ought, at its value. 

Walking out in the autumnal woods with G. B., he thought all 
Maud was filled with the witchery of the golden colors, but, on look- 
ing, he found only those two lines: 


‘And out he walked when the wind like a broken worldling wailed, 
And the flying gold of the ruined woodlands drove thro’ the air.” 


She is such a perfect little serenity — her Serene Lowness, we might 
call her. 


The power of free testamentary disposition implies the greatest 
latitude ever given, in the history of the world, to the volition or 
caprice of the individual. — Maine. 
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There is no time unfavorable to the publication of a work of real 
merit. — J. P. Kemble. 


If all the world were of one religion, 
Many a living thing should die; 
But I will never forget my true love, 
Nor in any way his name deny. 
— Old ballad [ Wiltshire]. 


The lawless science of our law— 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 
— Tennyson. 


A woman, left alone with all her fears, which keep her company 
by night and day, and are most constant, fond, and faithful guests. 

He is ordained to call, and I to come. — Mrs. Browning. 

The tendency of the vulgar is to embody everything. — Macaulay. 

The universe is but an atom before the vastness of one’s self. — 
Macready. 

The story is told of one of our generals of the guard, who com- 
plained because his soldiers had lost their step—‘‘Go find me this 
step,’’ said he. —Tourgénieff. 

Man is descended from the catarrhini, or narrow-nosed apes. This 
is the twenty-first special stage of his development. — Heckel. 

I believe the Devil hath a Power to transpeciate a Man into a 
Horse. That Eve was edified out of the rib of Adam, I believe. — 
Sir Thos. Browne. 

Women are certainly great fools, but Nature made them so. — 
Mary Woolstonecraft. 


O Death, that makest Life so sweet, 
O Fear, with mirth before thy feet, 
What have ye yet in store for us — 
The conquerors, the glorious ? 


His honor, rooted in dishonor, stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
— Tennyson. 


Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
—Von Salis. 


Zealous, yet modest, innocent, tho’ free, 
Patient of toil, serene amid alarms, 
Inflexible in faith. 
— Beattie [Scotland]. 


A rich, but deafening, concert—O gurgle-ee, O gurglee-ee, some of 
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the most liquid notes ever heard, as if produced by some of the 
water of the Pierian spring, flowing through some kind of musical 
water-pipe, and at the same time setting in motion a multitude of 
fine, vibrating metallic springs, like a shepherd merely meditating 
most enrapturing tunes on such a water-pipe [blackbirds]. 

If you make the Jeast correct observation of nature this year, you 
will have occasion to repeat it, with illustrations, the next, and the 
season, and life itself, is prolonged. 

They give you a piece of nature, and that is themselves, smacking 
their lips like a coach-whip [early New England writers]. 

The thunder-cloud is like the ovary of a perfect flower. Other 
showers are merely staminiferous or barren. 

I walk with vast alliances; I am the Allied Powers—the Holy 
Alliance. 

Warm and bright afternoon, with yellow butterflies in the washed 
road [September 21]. 

Those sentences are good and well-discharged which are like so 
many little resiliences from the spring-board of our life. 

The apples and the melons seem at once to feed my brain. 

What is the church-yard but a grave-yard? 

I cannot stay to be congratulated; I would leave the world 


behind me. 
Dear Lord! Thou art all grief and love, 
But which Thou art most, none can prove. 
— Henry Vaughan. 


Chambers of rain, where heaven’s large bottles lie. 
— Henry Vaughan. 


The busy wind all night 
Blew thro’ thy lodging, where thy own warm wing 
Thy pillow was [a bird’s-nest]. 
— Henry Vaughan. 
Bethink, poor heart, what chilling kind of jest 
Mad Destiny, this tender stripling played, 
For a warm breast of ivory to his breast, 
It dropped a flat of marble on his head. 
— Hafiz. 
The roguish wind and I 
Are surely an amorous pair; 
He points his arrows by thine eyes, 
He strokes thy flowing hair. 
— Hafiz. 
Kneel down, thou soft heart, 
A good work mayst thou do; 
O, pray for the dead 
Whom thine eyelashes slew. 
— Hafiz. 
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Hoard Knowledge in thy memory, 
An easy load to bear; 
Ingots of gold and diamonds 
Many others lug with care. 
— Hafiz. 


Fine tints without fine forms — the subterfuge of the blockhead. — 
William Blake. 

Think what it would be to educate a fool—to build a universe with 
farthing balls. — William Blake. 

What an unequal world is this—not ruled by justice, or even a pre- 
tence at justice, but by circumstances alone, and external illusions. 
— Mrs. Oliphant. 

Jesus felt His words were for eternity, so He trusted them to the 
uncertain air. — Theodore Parker. 

Who shall attempt to foreshorten God? — Theodore Parker. 

My eye roams to the stars, and returns to the frost on my window, 
which reflects their light. — Theodore Parker. 

Impulse is but a quicker perception of reasons that prove the truth. 
— Haydon. 

Adopt a resolution — rather, what resolution you like — then stand by 
it, and execute it with your whole might. Better a bad one than 
none at all. — Frederick the Great. 

Elle étoit de nombre de ces personnes, qui sont si bonnes, que, 
pour ainsi dire, elles ne sont bonnes a rien. Les vieilles et les laides 
sont ordinairement le partage de bon Dieu. — Wilhelmina of Prussia. 

I could not encounter the loneliness of the crowd.— Macready. 

She is more beautiful than lovely. — George McDonald. 

But now hath all, in a single day, vanished with thee; yes, all 
hast thou with thee swept, and, like a hurricane, art passed away. — 
Electra [lament for Orestes]. 


To find her feet by singing rills, 
Adoring and alone — 
O’er grassy fields; to the still hills, 
Her solemn seat and throne. 
—E. G. Tuckerman. 


The sailing star 
That spurs Orion’s heel. 
—-E. G. Tuckerman. 
The last heart-breaking gleam of light 
That dies along the West. 
—E. G. Tuckerman. 


The house stands vacant in its green recess, 
Absent of beauty as a broken heart; 
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The wild rain enters, and the sunset wind 
Sighs in the chambers of their loveliness. 
— E. G. Tuckerman. 
Yet, in the gathering silence, 
When the hill-tops faint and fail, 
And the tearful tints of twilight now 
No longer edge the vale ; 
When the crimson-faded clouds have parted 
To the westward, one by one— 
In the passionate silence, 
I love to steal alone, 
By river and by runside, 
Through knots of aspen gray, 
And hearken for the voices 
Of a music ceased away. 
--E. G. Tuckerman. 


Wo. ELLery CHANNING. 
ConcorD, Mass., Oct. 1877. 


SPIRITUAL EPIGRAMS. 


[FROM THE “‘CHERUBIC WANDERER” OF ANGELUS SILESIUS.] 


Ah, yes, I would a pheenix be, 
And burn my heart in Deity! 

Then should I dwell by His dear side, 
And in the self of God abide. 


I do believe there is no death, 
Though every hour I die; 

Yet every hour, with new delight, 
A better life draws nigh. 


I hold that, since by death alone 
God bids my soul go free, 

In death a richer blessing is 
Than all the world to me. 


The cross of Golgotha can never save 
Thy soul from deepest hell, 

Unless with loving faith thou set’st it up 
Within thy heart as well. 


Out from thyself, thyself depart; 

God then shall fill thine empty heart; 
Cast from thy soul life’s selfish dream — 
In flows the Godhead’s living stream. 


Freperick R. Marvin. 
New York Ciry. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE “SEMITIC” PHILOSOPHY. 


The distinguishing attribute of spirit is life or action. The dis- 
tinguishing attribute of matter is existence or extension. Man, as an 
object of thought, as a phenomenon, is a dualism consisting of spirit 
and matter. But man in himself, as a subject, or author of action, 
is a unit, a spiritual unit, a spirit; being the spiritual or living ele- 
ment of the human dualism. 

The life or action of man is that of his spirit, and in that action a 
dualism everywhere appears, consisting of two kinds of action, each 
concrete with the other; although in every act one kind is predom- 
inant. First, man’s life or action is individual and social; his social 
action being joint with that of God, or other spirits like himself. 

The individual action of man is unconscious and conscious, as well 
as immediate and mediate. His unconscious action is unfelt, and is, 
therefore, unknown or unnoticed at the time it takes place. It is 
only known afterwards by its effects, which are its signs, and by 
other circumstantial evidence. The body of man, for instance, with 
the sensuous ideas, are formed of matter by the spirit’s unfelt, un- 
conscious, immediate action, in order to facilitate its conscious 
action, and as instruments for that purpose. The proof of this fact 
needs only to be briefly suggested. The spirit is present as an in- 
terested agent when the body is repaired and constantly renewed, 
and when the ideas are made for its use; the material nature of the 
body is unquestioned, while the material nature of the somewhat 
analogous sensuous ideas appears from their want of life, and from 
their possession of proportionate extension, relative place, and other 
material attributes. 

Man’s conscious action is practical and speculative. Feeling, in 
all its varieties, including will, is only a mark of the phases of his 
conscious action. His practical conscious action, whether intended 
to affect matter only, or also spirit, is the moving and transforming 
of matter, and is always mediate; the body being the means or in- 
strument which his spirit immediately employs to move other matter, 
and matter being the means which his spirit uses to communicate its 
action to other spirits. 

Speculative conscious action, or thought, is immediate and mediate. 
Immediate speculative action, called presentative perception, or in- 
tuition, is the spirit’s superficial view or knowledge of outward 
things in gross, or in bulk, while, and so far as, they are actually 
present to it. Its focus of clear and distinct knowledge is very 
limited. 
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Mediate speculative action, which may be called insight, uses the 
sensuous ideas with the body as its means or instruments of thought ; 
and with them it penetrates the surface of outward things and 
analyzes them, collects and constructs for its deliberate scrutiny a 
counterpart in miniature of the whole outward world, of the distant 
as well as the near, of the absent as well as the present, and in the 
present both traces back, as its cause, the past, and forecasts, as its 
effect, the future. The body, viewed as an outward idea, or instru- 
ment of thought, furnishes the spirit a standard of comparison for 
extension, as the hand’s breadth, the foot, the pace; and also for 
solidity, weight, and other sensible qualities of matter; and in its 
motion, as the immediate effect of spiritual action, it indicates spirit 
as the original immediate cause of all other motion. While the body 
furnishes a normal outward standard, the sensual or inward ideas are 
exact relative inward standards of comparison, being material images, 
infinitely small, of the outward objects which they represent, and pre- 
cisely proportioned to them in size, form, relative position, color, 
sound, and other sensible qualities. As such the sensuous ideas are 
auxiliary bodies, performing an office for all reasoning analogous to 
the part enacted by the auxiliary magnitudes of the higher mathe- 
matics for mathematical reasoning. ‘They are functions, and func- 
tions of functions — qualitative as wellas quantitative functions ; and 
functions of spiritual action as well as of mere matter. 

Owing to the original or primordial dualism of the universe as 
known by man, every object of outward material nature exhibits to 
man’s thought marks of spiritual action. The sensuous ideas them- 
selves, with the body, as material objects, exhibit such marks. In 
the first place, they show marks of the action of man’s own spirit, 
and thereby they enable the spirit, indirectly, to know itself, its own 
nature, in its own action — to see there a reflection of itself. In the 
next place, the sensuous ideas, as functions of outward objects, 
represent the marks of other spiritual action which those objects 
always display. Every finite object of organized matter, as such, 
with its sensuous idea, has the marks of the life or action of a finite 
spirit, animal or vegetable, inhabiting it; for in the organic object 
there is life, or something living, and whatever lives is spirit. Inor- 
ganic matter, constituting artificial objects, bears also marks of the 
action of finite spirit. But all natural or inartificial inorganic matter, 
as such, and as an infinite whole, by means of its corresponding body 
of sensuous ideas, presents a system of spiritual action manifested by 
uniformities of motion and of forces, all indicating unity of design, 
and all exactly analogous to the action of a finite spirit, except in 
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their perfection and infinity — which indicate their author to be a 
spirit of superhuman or infinite power — operating, therefore, imme- 
diately « on matter, expressing in it his thought in and by his acts, 
and needing, therefore, no finite instrumentalities of thought or 
outward action, like man’s sensuous ideas, or language, or body. 
This one infinite and designing or personal spirit man calls God. 

Thus the individual speculative action of man, by means of the 
sensuous ideas as perfect instruments of thought, leads him to a 
knowledge of the action of God; which he sees to be as infinite, at 
once speculative and practical, and to constitute the highest uni- 
formities or principles in Nature; being, as such, when viewed as 
addressed to man, the Law or Word of God, expressing His character 
and His providence. This knowledge is obtained by man independ- 
ently of human language; so that, although human language is 
necessary for the communication of man’s thought to man, it is not 
necessary in the communion of man with God. For this communion 
the sensuous ideas suffice, being common to all men, the learned and 
the unlearned. This fact—showing that by means of the sensuous 
ideas men may reach the highest principles without having the lan- 
guage to express them — will explain several interesting phenomena: 
_as, the ‘‘ speaking with tongues,’’ mentioned in the New Testament, 
the mystic communion of unlearned men with God in revivals of 
religion, the wonders performed by unlettered genius in invention 
and in action, and occasionally the noble conduct of a whole nation 
according to the loftiest and purest principles. 

In this way the Semitic or Divine Philosophy, by showing that all 
men, even without the culture acquired through artificial language, 
have in the sensuous ideas, as perfect instruments of thought, the 
‘means to attain the highest principles of speculative and of practical 
action, inspires the hope that, with the advantage of the moderate 
degree of such culture afforded by public education, the attainment 
of those principles and a corresponding individual and social conduct 
may in the future be confidently expected in the whole body of the 
common people. But the consideration of man’s joint or social 
action must be reserved for another occasion. 


Pure C. FRIESE. 
Battimore, Mp., May, 1878. 


Proressor Dr. Orro Priewerer, of the University of Berlin, will 
publish, the coming autumn, a new work on the Philosophy of Relig- 
ion, in which he will take strong ground in favor of the Speculative 
view, as opposed to the Empiricism and Scepticism now prevalent. 
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ON THE MULTIPLICITY OF CONSCIOUS BEINGS. 


[A correspondent writes us that the exposition of the question, ‘Does Correla- 
tion of Forces presuppose conscious Beings?” in the October number (p. 433) 
of 1877, seems inconclusive as regards the demonstration of the ‘“ Multiplicity of 
conscious Beings.” The following supplement to that discussion is offered here :] 


1. The one absolute conscious being knows himself; 7. e., makes 
himself an object, and thus makes himself objective — 7. e., creates. 

2. This process of making objective necessarily involves the union 
of two incompatible or incongruent extremes: (a) the objectified, 
created object is, as such, passive, dependent: determined through 
another —i. e., through the ego, or determining; (6) and yet this 
object, in order to be self-object, or the self of the absolute, must 
be self-active, self-object: self-determining, and not passive and de- 
pendent. This can only happen through the object’s becoming self- 
active and creating its own nature —canceling its own passivity ; 
and this is a process of evolution or development — culture, in short. 

3. Hence the consciousness of the absolute can be only through 
the independent consciousness of its object (corollary: hence there 
cannot be one God without two, which are one); and this inde- 
pendence cannot be primary, but must be a become (although through 
a process which has eternally become, and is always becoming — i. e., 
all its stages existing through all time) the ‘‘ eternally begotten Son ’’ 
(hence it, the object, starts always as a determined, and makes itself 
a determining). 

4, But since the object is given as a determined, and has to elevate 
itself to a self-determining in order that the divine self-consciousness 
may be (or, in order that any self-determining may be — or, in order 
that Being may be at all), it follows that its initial existence is mani- 
fold, because all determined-ness, all passivity, all finitude, is through 
external limitation, at first, and is thus qualitative ; and, secondly, it 
elevates itself to independence only through making its external limit 
or otherness to be for it —i. e., a reflection of the first being — so 
that its dependence upon another becomes dependence upon itself, 
and it becomes a total and independent (in other words, its quality 
becomes quantity). The otherness of quality and finitude becomes 
repetition of self; hence otherness as it is found in quantity, and thus 
indifference. To restate this fourth position summarily, the form of 
objectivity in which the determinations are from without is that of 
finitude, and, hence, of multiplicity —that of things; and this stage 
is, and can be, canceled only into that of multiplicity of independent 
beings as its next phase. 

5. Then the externality of quantity and multiplicity is a finitude, 
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again, which is impervious to all determination acting from without — 
i. e., from the absolute — upon it. It can be removed only through 
the self-activity of the monads, or atomic ones, which, through their 
own energy, cancel in themselves the exclusiveness (or qualitative 
character) of their natures, and, by taking on the nature of others — 
i. e., causing the determinations of others within themselves — become 
generic, or species, in place of atomicindividual. This is education, 
or culture — by which the individual, who has nothing at start of his 
own, determines himself in the forms of the race, or of the universal, 
and thus elevates himself to a reflection (or image) of the self- 
determining absolute. Thus it involves Free Will, or Freedom and 
Independence, and yet results in a free conformity to the absolute. 
It involves, also, Grace, or the spectacle of the universal, given free as 
object to the Individual, so that he may determine himself in con- 
formity therewith. 

6. Thus the universe always presents, and has presented, the proc- 
ess of the objective God (the Son) in all the degrees of evolution at 
all times: (a) the unconscious part called Nature — being the realm 
of necessity or determination from without (or excluding negation, 
or limitation); (6) the realm of spirit, or of rational beings, each 
individual of which annuls the external determinations of nature, and 
wills itself universal determinations —i. e., total determinations — 
in their place. 

The plurality of individuality remains. But the unity of the realized, 
Absolute Will, is attained —the unity of institutions (of Society, 
State, Church, etc. ). 

This is the Church as the great invisible unity of all men striving 
to realize in themselves the Absolute. In this Church the Absolute 
becomes adequately objective; not in the visible Church simply — 
i. e., in the living, bodily humanity — but in all intelligent beings 
living in the body and out of it; especially in the immortals growing 
perfect, after the body. 

W. T. H. 


POLYCRATES SENDS ANACREON FIVE TALENTS. 


Two sleepless nights the sweet Anacreon spent 

What time Polycrates five talents sent; 

Distressed by anxious cares such wealth to keep, 

Whom only song had ever robbed of sleep, 

The third morn the gift returned, with word, ‘“ Bare love 
And verse were all the goods he knew the care of.”’ 


JoHN ALBEE. 
New Cast zg, N. H., March, 1878. 





